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AT THE PLAZA 


Who shall be kings of the West? 
Who shall be queens by the sea? 
Who but our bravest and best-—— 
Who but our fairest could be? 
Who shall have power in the land? 
Who shall be honored afar? 
The children who play in the sand 
At the plaza—Los Banos del Mar! 


Here is our pride and renown, 
Here is our laughter and wealth, 
Wading stout legged and brown, 
Ruddy with sunshine and health; 
Wonderful castles they build— 
Quaint little builders they are— 
Weary old hearts they have thrilled, 
At the plaza—Los Banos del Mar! 


















They will make reins of the kelp, 
Driving us into the blue; 
Fearless, they clamor for help 
When the great combers pursue; 
Fearless, they swim and they dive, 
Jollier than a Jacktar, 

Long may therr jollity thrive, 

At the plaza~—Los Banos del Mar! 















Who shall be kings of the West? 
Who shall be queens in the land? 
These little princes unguessed, 
These little maids by the strand— 
Heirs of devotion complete 
By their dear magic they are; 
Hail to the royalty sweet, 
At the plaza—Los Banos del Mar! 


—Marguerite Wilkinson in “By a Western Wayside.” 
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NCENDIARY talk of the kind attributed to sev- 
| eral of the New York-to-Washington suffragettes, 
in which they express their satisfaction at the dyna- 
miting of the country home of Lloyd George, is 
strongly to be deprecated. It is bad enough to find 
that spirit rampant across the water, but we want 
none of it here and it is fairly certain that in Cali- 
fornia and those other states where woman suffrage 
no longer is: a political question the women who 
have fought and won their fight for recognition will 
hasten to disavow sympathy with such maleficent sen- 
timents. Introduction of incendiary militantism in the 
United States will prove a sorry step for the cause, 
inevitably retarding universal suffrage for many years. 

Although the Lloyd George vandalism was made 
to appear as the reprisal, possibly, of other than ill- 
advised suffragettes, the denial was not convincing 
and with receipt of the news that the pavilion and 
restaurant in the famous botanical gardens around 
Kew palace were destroyed by suffragettes within 
forty-eight hours of the first outrage there is no es- 
caping the conclusion that the perpetrators of both 
criminal acts were in connivance, if not the work of 
the same deluded women. How far astray from the 
paths of sanity followers have been led by the vici- 
ous teaching of their leaders is demonstrated by the 
attitude of the two young women captured while try- 
ing to escape from the scene of the wrecked build- 
ings. Arraigned in court they assumed a defiant air 
and one hurled Jaw books and papers at the magis- 
trate who promptly committed both to jail without 
bail. If the law takes its course the result will be a 
long term of imprisonment for these unhappy and 
misguided girls. 

Great Britain is bound to employ drastic means in 
suppressing this criminal tendency. The threat to 
start a hunger strike when the culprits are lodged in 
jail should not deter in the enforcement of the law. 
It is not pleasant for men to be obliged to apply 
harsh measures to women who are blindly battling 
for a great principle, but they will have to be shown 
that their way is not the right way to accomplish 
their purpose. Two wrongs do not make one right 
is an axiom they must be taught to remember. Were 
these tendencies to violate the laws evidenced in this 
country we should urge committal of the guilty per- 
sons to state insane asylums, That the women who 
are bent on the destruction of property, as shown, are 
temporarily demented we firmly believe. They have 
been grossly misled by their leaders atid afte, 10a 
sense, victims to hypnotic suggestion. Note the re- 
mark of one leader when informed of the vandalism 
of the Kew Garden girls. “How perfectly lovely of 
them,” she is quoted as saying. “Tam proud of such 














women!’ Who can wonder at the indefensible acts 
of emotional subordinates when their counsellors give 
vent to such asinine expressions? 


PASSING OF THE POET OF THE SIERRAS 
INCINNATUS Heine Miller, best known as 
“Joaquin” Miller, pioneer miner, squawman, 

poet, filibuster and essayist; eccentric, unconventional, 
after a life in which his nomadic instincts had full 
sway, died a few days ago at his little home on 
the heights, near Oakland, the last of the famous 
trio of which Bret Harte and Mark Twain were the 
two other distinguished members to precede him to 
the place of the shades. Born in Indiana in 184], 
when he was thirteen his parents took him to Ore- 
gon, from which pioneering life 1t was an easy Se- 
quence to slip away and join the Indians where as a 
youth he took 1 mate who was killed in a raid on 
the whites, after which experience the young nomad 
returned to civilization with a quiver of tales that at 
a later date thrilled lis audiences. 


In his twentieth year he studied law, but, tiring of 
the grind, turned express messenger in the gold-min- 
ing districts of Idaho. Back in Oregon again he 
edited a Democratic paper and from 1866 to 1870 be- 
caine judge of the Grant county court. About this 
time his muse began to flutter and he published his 
first serious attempts at verse. He went to England 
to find a publisher where in 1871 he brought out his 
“Songs of the Sierras” simultaneously with their 
publication in Boston. His pen name “Joaquin,” 
which appeared on the title page, the author bor- 
rowed from that of the notorious brigand, Joaquin 
Murietta, whom he at one time defended. His songs 
made a distinct hit across the water and the poet was 
feted and lionized. But the American Byron, as the 
British critics called him, was not happy in the Lon- 
don fogs and he returned to America, remaining 1n 
the east doing newspaper work until 1887 when he 
came on to California. 


For twenty-four years Miller made his home on an 
odd, beautiful spot back of Oakland, away from the 
haunts of men, and above the fogs. There he in- 
stalled his old mother, who remained with him until 
she died. On the hill above his cottage he built his 
crematory, a stone pile, where he has directed that 
his body be reduced to ashes. Thence he would oc- 
casionally descend to the cities and earn a few dol- 
lars in newspaper work, but these visits had grown 
rarer and rarer of late years. He has written much 
in verse and prose, but it is as a poet that his fame 
will endure. Al: who knew him well entertained a 
deep affection for him, as well as an unqualified ad- 
miration. His manner was simple and natural, his 
language sensible and direct. His poetry bristles with 
originality, the freshness of its style, its vigor of 
thought and expression winning him a wide following 
when his poems first appeared. It has been said of 
his “Songs cf the Sierras” that in the sweeping rush 
of his rhythm there is a suggestion of the roaring 
streams and swaying forests whose music he heard 
in his youth. One of his commentators has called at- 
tention to his peculiar gift to report nature by sym- 
bols and pagan metaphors, “So that she seems in ils 
poetry to be using her own vernacular.” 
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to write a poem on the passing of the great English 
poet. In an adjoining column will be found the west- 
ern poet’s tribute to the one whose art was universal 
and of the writing of that poem Ambrose Bierce has 
said “it was a superb instance of what we have 
agreed to name inspiration. . . .If ever a poet’s work 
is done in the light and fire of a splendid spontane- 
ity this work must have been so done.” Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain and now Joaquin Miller! California has 
lest the last of her once great galaxy of picturesque 
writers. Walt Whitman will now have a fit compan- 
tion on that other side wherever he has been waiting 
the coming of this great nature interpreter. 


MOB RULE PRESAGES INTERVENTION 

OOR Madero! The victim of the disloyalty of 

his own army officers, who conspired with Diaz 
to accomplish his overthrow, the deposed president of 
the perturbed Mexican republic is now a prisoner in 
the national palace, facing commital to an insane 
asylum on the trumped-up charge that he is non 
compos mentis. What a reflection on the honor of 
the army! And General Huerta, the man on whom the 
president relied to drive the rebels out of the capital, 
together with Blanquet, was secretly conniving with 
the enemy to undermine the established order. No 
wonder Diaz was not dislodged. Huerta, having 
named himself head of the new provisional govern- 
ment, pending, presumably, the accession of Felix 
Diaz, is found, with complacent effrontery, addressing 
President Taft: “I have the honor to inform you 
that I have overthrown this government. The forces 
are with me and from now on peace and prosperity 
will reign throughout the republic.” 


Will they, though? We have grave doubts. There 
are other forces to reckori with and whether it is 
Huerta or Diaz in nominal control the unrest that 
culminated im the uprising against Porfirio Diaz 
seethes under the surface. The uncle of his nephew 
was a tyrant. Madero represented the principles of 
popular rights, of liberty and humanity. Unfortu- 
nately, he was not a strong president and his govern- 
ment reflected his instability. But for all that it was 
a vast improvement, in principle, on its predecessor. 
It stood for constitutional rule as opposed to an oli- 
garchy, and as between Madero and the mob Mexico 
would have been infinitely better off to have stuck by 
the man whose good intentions were apparent. That 
he could not carry out the reforms he promised when 
elected was not his fault. His has been a sadly 
harassed and handicapped administration from the 
outset. 


Betrayed by those who should have given him loyal 
service the deposed president presents a picture of 
despair almost unparalleled in history. He sees his 
country’s opportunity to progress summarily blocked; 
he knows that plunder and rapine will follow and 
that intervention by the United States now is in- 
evitable. Our policy of non-interference is likely to 
be strained beyond the tension limit before many 
wecks, for the ability of the provisional government 
to restore order and protect foreigners is seriously 
questioned. Those wasps of the republic, Generals 
Orozco, Salazar, Gomez and Zapata, are not likely 
to accept Diaz’ dictation or Huerta’s commands with 
ready cbhedience. Guerilla warfare is bound to follow 
and in the incessant depredations of the several bands 
of revolutionists a state of chaos will result. Mexico 
never was in such straits as the bedeviled republic 
now faces. Order has been abandoned with the over- 
throw of Madero and it is mob rule from now on 
until Uncle Sam is forced to act in the name of hu- 
manity. What rave done in the Philippines we 
must preseitly do in Mexico: Give the country a 
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stable government and educate the natives to a self- 
supporting, self-governing standard. It becomes our 
inexorable duty. 





UNWISE VETO OF IMMIGRATION BILL 

ACKING five votes to give the necessary two- 

thirds majority to override the President’s veto 
of the Burnett immigration bill that excellent meas- 
sure, which the senate supported, has been lost in the 
house, Messrs. Kahn and Needham of the California 
delegation voting to sustain the President, while Rep- 
resentatives Knowland, Hayes, Raker, Stephens and 
Kent favored the bill. The objection of the execu- 
tive was based mainly on the literacy test. In voic- 
ing his intention the President admitted that the bill 
contaimed many valuable amendments to the present 
Immigration law, msuring greater certainty in ex- 
cluding undesirable immigrants. Because Secretary 
Nagel of the commerce and labor bureau strongly 
deprecated the literacy test Mr. Taft was swayed by 
the department chief’s arguments, in the face of the 
preponderating opinion of congress. 

This action of the President was warmly com- 
bated by that staunch administration supporter, Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge who, as chairman of the im- 
migration committee, urgently desired the passage of 
the bill. He led the forces in the uppe: house in the 
vote overriding the executive veto, declaring that the 
‘measure outlined so many important provisions for 
the exclusion of criminal, diseased and insane aliens 
that great harm would result to the United States if 
it did not become law. “I fail to understand why it 
is that the United States alone among nations is not 
thought to have the right that all nations have to say 
who shall come within’ its borders,” continued the 
senator. “It is the only country in the world where 
it is argued that people born in other countries who 
never have seen the United States are entitled to 
certain rights therein. It is for the citizens of the 
United States to say who shall come into their coun- 
try. That is a primary right. Still less do I under- 
stand this extreme opposition to requiring that a man 
shall be able to read before he enters the United 
States. We do not allow a man to become a part of 
our body politic unless he can read and write his 
name. We do not hesitate to apply a literacy test to 
our own people. Why is it we should hesitate to ap- 
ply it to a foreigner?” 

By the overwhelming vote of 72 to 18 the senate 
passed the bill over the veto and the house sentiment 
was shown by its vote of 213 to 114. Senator Lodge 
might have gone much further than he did in his 
convincing arguments in support of the measure. The 
main contention of the opposition to the bill is that 
the literacy test would exclude the great mass of our 
unskilled labor force. In 1911, of the 878,587 immi- 
grants who were admitted to the United States only 
122,735 males over fourteen years of age could not 
read and not all these would have been excluded 
under the new test, which admits those from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, leaving, probably, less than 
ten per cent of the whole, which would seem to argue 
that even if a literacy test were enforced there would 
follow no radical change in the volume and character 
of the immigration. 

Writing in the current Survey of the measure Miss 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, who has done much research work for 
the United States industrial commission and is a 
member of the advisory council for the society for the 
protection of Italian immigrants, ventures to predict 
that a literacy test for immigrants to this country 
will be the last decisive spur to the peasants of Italy 
to take advantage of the rapidly developing school 
system of their country and become a literate peo- 
ple. She believes that much the same thing will 
happen in Austria and Hungary; while the Hebrews 
from all these countries need no further stimulus, 
since less than , per cent are now recorded as illiter- 
ate within the definition of the new law. She thinks 
it strange that in all the discussion of the literacy 
test no one has seemed to look at it as a positive 
advantage to the immigrant. Here is her pertinent 
summing up, and to our mind, it is conclusive: 
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“Those who wanted to help the immigrant opposed | 


the test; those who favored the test did so mainly 
because they thought it would keep the immigrant 
out. Yet illiteracy is helplessness, and it is the helpless 
immigrant who is underpaid, overworked, cheated 
and despoiled, maimed and injured, and trodden un- 
der foot generally, to become a sorrow to himself 
and a burden to the community.” We have hereto- 
fore strongly favored the measure on similar grounds 
and deplore the presidential veto of the bill. It is to 
be hoped the succeeding congress will hasten to give 
the country the legislation denied by reason of Mr. 
Taft’s mistaken reliance on Secretary Nagel’s warped 
views. 


REBUKE FOR NORTH POLE PRETENDER 


CX YMPATHY is extended to Dr. Cook’s press | 


—) agent in that the North Pole Pretender has been 
refused a complaint by the district attorney’s office of 
this county on the ground that since several great 
geographic societies have decided, after reviewing all 
the evidence, that Dr. Cook did not reach the pole it 
were absurd for a Los Angeles county jury to sit on 
his case with any hope of arriving at an opposite 
conclusion. Truth is, the canny doctor has an eye 
on gate receipts. He figures that if he could induce 
a public prosecutor here or elsewhere to be a party to 
his little scheme the people’s curiosity might be stim- 
ulated in his direction. 


We have no hesitation in saying, authoritatively, 
that this was the hope of his press agent, which the 
hard-headed sense of the district attorney’s chief 
deputy, Mr. Ford, blighted. It is to be regretted. 
Having followed the putative 
gyrations carefully, also his several hearings before 
expert judges of polar exploration, we were fully pre- 
pared to lay before a Los Angeles county jury the 
evidence that Dr. Cook was unable to refute after the 
amplest preparation was afforded him of mecting the 


charges that he had perpetrated a colossal fraud of | 
the meanest description. Only the other day the New | 


York Times, reviewing his case, induced by the ri- 
diculous attentions paid the charlatan in Tacoma, re- 
marked: 

Of course, anybody to whom the Peary-Cook 
controversy came as something new should view 
it with an open mind and hear what each of the 
rival claimants for polar honors had to say. That 
is exactly what the several great geographic so- 
cieties of the world did. Dr. Cook had his day, 
and many days, in court, and every eastern news- 
paper worthy of the name permitted its readers to 
judge for themselves the testimony of the two 
men. Certainly, the Times performed this duty 
completely and with scrupulous impartiality. For 
weeks and months its columns were open to the 
Great Pretender and his friends, and not until the 
case was all made up and both prosecution and de- 
fense had rested was a conclusion reached and a 
verdict found. After sentence had been passed 
Dr, Cook, in effect, confessed his guilt, and for a 
while he dropped into obscurity. 


Dr. Cook’s cue is te lie low, not blatantly. He has 
been tried and adjudged guilty. Whatever Admiral 
Peary’s personal peccadillos may have been in the 
arctic zone they are not germane to the polar con- 
troversy. The naval officer, it is shown beyond 
shadow of doubt, attained the object of his long 
quest; it is equally certain that Dr. Cook failed and 
attempted to steal from Peary his legitimate honors. 
He has been detected in this miserable attempt and is 
now merely an object of vulgar curiosity. Sue for 
libel, indeed! What impudence. 


PUBLICITY, THE FOE TO FAKIRS 

i THESE days of the general dissemination of in- 

formation, it is with feelings of amusement rather 
than of sympathy that we learn of the: Nevada ranch- 
er who lost $14,000 through the operations of a pair 
of swindlers employing the ancient fake-race betting 
scheme. Even the time-honored gold-brick itself has 
had scarcely more publicity than this form of bunko, 


especially in view of the recent arrest of a score of 


these swindlers in a dozen cities throughout the west. 
In the last few weeks several Pasadenans have 
brought to The Daily News instances of that other 
notorious scheme, the fake letter from a prisoner in 


Spain, telling of alleged information regarding buried | 








discoverer’s arctic | 
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treasure and requiring only a small sum for further 
details. Apparently, they did not know that this had 
been exposed times without number in newspapers 
in practically every city in the country. 

There is no hermit so far removed from the world 
as the man who does not read the newspapers. At 
the time the present Darrow jury was being im- 
paneled, considerable amusement was caused by the 
declaration of one man who had been summoned, 
that he never heard of Darrow or the McNamaras 
and did not know the Times building had been dyna- 
mited. Such men are in the world but not a part of 
it. They seem to live and perform the common hu- 
man functions, but so far as being an integral por- 
tion of the intelligence of the community, they occupy 
about as important a position as a fishworm in its 
natural element. Their eyes and ears closed to all 
the social, political and economic movements of their 
time, they simply grope their way through life. They 
are not even individualists, in the highest sense of 
the term, but mere individuals in the lowest sense. 

Thomas Carlyle, with his great passion for truth, 
declared that the only successful way to fight, is to 
use facts for ammunition. “A lie cannot live,” he 
declared over and over again. The newspaper has 
taken up this principle and carried it to a high de- 
velopment. It tells the thing which occurs, and the 
public does the rest. The victim of the swindler al- 
most invariably is one who pays no attention to the 
news of the day. This is the reason why police news 
and other matters which are often deplored as sen- 
sational, by the editor no less than the sensitive 
reader, must be printed for the sake of the public. 
Are burglars marauding a certain section—the news- 
paper gives the facts and the householder takes pre- 
cautions accordingly. There is nothing the criminal 
hates and fears so much as publicity. Like sunlight 
upon many physical ailments, publicity is a certain 
and swift cure for many ills of the body social. 


WHO’S WHO IN SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

VER since the decision of the United States su- 

preme court, separating the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific, employes of the Southern Pacific 
have been trying to figure out who was in command 
of the thousands of subordinates of the big Califor- 
nia railroad. The unscrambling of the Harriman 
merger has tended to disrupt the official personnel 
of the Southern Pacific from its president down, 
hence the arrival in San Francisco of Judge Robert 
S. Lovett, chairman of the board of directors_of the 
Union Pacific, accompanied by President W. H. 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific, to submit their plan 
of dissolution to the state railroad commission, is re- 
garded with eager solicitude by many a department 
head, since an entirely new staff is likely to be ap- 
pointed in the northern metropolis, with changes af- 
fecting Los Angeles and elsewhere on the system. 

Nobody, not even among the stockholders, seems 
to have a clear idea of the position of the Southern 
Pacific as an independent operating company and un- 
til Wednesday’s session with the railroad board only 
guesses can be made at the disposition of the vast 
properties involved. It is interesting to note that at 
the date of the last annual report Southern Pacific 
had a total of 9,850 niles of main line track, which 
will be reduced by 1,527 miles of segregated Central 
Pacific track. Central Pacific’s main line, running 
from Ogden westward to Sacramento, is essentially 
a part of the Union Pacific system, furnishing a con- 
nection with the coast that is vital to the Union. 
Much of the business that has been routed this way 
under the common ownership of the two lines may 
go by the Sunset route, now that they are to be sep- 
arated. Should, however, all the traffic that is now 
going via the Central Pacific be lost to Southern Pa- 
cific under the new alignment, it is stated by Chair- 
man Kruttschnitt that the latter road will be able to 
earn a safe margin over its dividends. 

According to reliable figures the Southern Pacific 
system has earned an average of 8.3 per cent on its 
stock for the five years prior to 1912—the report for 
which year has not yet been issued—without count- 
ing the income derived from Central Pacific shares. 
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After the dissolution plan has been approved, the 
Southern Pacific will have upward of $80,000,000 of 
cash from the sale of the Central Pacific, allowing 
for the settlement of obligations owed to the Union 
Paeitic: 
release of its obligations in respect to the bonds 1s- 
sued on Central Pacific. Mr. Kruttschnitt says that 
the use of the money to he paid by Union Pacific 
will result in an increase in his company’s earning ca- 
pacity without any further addition to fixed charges, 
so that it appears reasonably certain that the South- 
ern Pacific will continue to earn more than 6 per cent 
on its shares, without the aid of the Central Pacific. 
But while this brief glance at the company’s finances, 
including the earning capacity of the road, ts of in- 
terest to the public the larger part of the public ts in- 
tent on learning of the rearrangement of the execu- 
tive staff and this is likely to be revealed as soon as 
the railroad commission gives consent to the disso- 
lution plan which is to be considered Wednesday. 


MUST LOOK TO WILSON FOR REDRESS 
ENATOR Root’s bill abolishing free tolls through 
the Panama canal has been tabled by the senate 
canal committee by a vote of three to five, which 
means that it will not come up for discussion at this 
term unless Senator Root can prevail on his asso- 
ciates to take it out of the canal committee for action 
by the senate as a committee of the whole. It is a 
serious reflection on the honor of the country as well 
as an economic mistake. By the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote agreement the United States is obligated 
to treat the vessels of all nations alike and to say 
that this does not include our own is to read into the 


document a meaning never contemplated by the re- 


spective represer.tatives of the two countries respon- 
sible for the clause in question. 

Wholly aside from the ethics involved, however, is 
the hard-headed business view. Here is a great under- 
taking costing the country upward of $400,000,000, 
for which all sections must pay their proportion, not 
only of the principal but of the cost of maintenance. 
It is proposed to exempt from direct contribution to 
the upkeep the coastwise vessels, already enjoying a 
monopoly of a vast and lucrative carrying trade. 
Just how this remission of tolls will benefit the tax- 
payers of the Mississippi valley, for example, is not 
apparent, but neither is it clear how anybody on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, other than the vessel 
owners, will profit. Assumably, the theory is that by 
virtue of the freedom from tolls, lower freight rates 
will result, thus proving of great advantage to the 
merchants and consumers alike. 


It is a beautiful theory, but when it is considered 
that the coastwise business is in a close combination 
to maintain rates, with no “jumping” of another’s ter- 
ritory, the prospect of the people profiting by the toll 
exemption is exceedingly remote. We have yet to 
hear one sound argument in favor of this indefensi- 
ble proposal to curtail the natural earnings of the 
canal by many millions of dollars annually. It is, as 
Secretary Knox has practicaly admitted, nothing but 
a subsidy, but what the country is interested in know- 
ing is why the subsidy is imposed? On what pretext 
does congress select an industry, already enjoying a 
monopoly of the business, and make it a present of 
millions of dollars at the expense of the entire na- 
tion? What legitimate excuse is there for such ac- 
tion? Why should the treasury of the canal be 
mulcted of coastwise tolls when the deficit thus cre- 
ated must be borne by the nation? There is neither 
justice nor common sense in so invidious a segre- 
gation. 

By refusing to accede to Senator Root’s plan for 
national probity and sound business procedure, the 
Republican majority in the senate lays still another 
burden on the party whose sins of commission are 
only equalled by its sins of omission. It remains for 
the Democratic succession to remove this projected 
blot on the country’s honor and head off this raid 
on the national treasury. We believe that President- 
Elect Wilson, opposed as he is to subsidies of all 
descriptions, will take early steps to tndo the wretched 
work of the present congress in this regard. 


Its fixed charges will be decreased by the | 
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party platform pledges oppose the granting of sub- 
sidies and a vigorous message to congress cannot fail 
to arouse the working majority in both houses to a 
sense of what is due the people who voted Mr. Wil- 
son mto office. We confidently expect to see the new 
congress, soon to be called into special session, tak- 
ig prompt measures to uphold the nation’s honor in 
regard to her treaties and at the same time do justice 
to the taxpayers of the entire nation. 


CITY OF ENOCH RE-LOCATED 

LAMATH, Oregon, is evincing unusual original- 

ity in its conduct of an advertising campaign, 
and in retaining a noted archaeologist to locate the 
land of Nod, ie., Cain, in North America, with a 
pre-deluge city founded by Adam and Eve's eldest 
son contiguous to Klamath, it is apparent that all 
other places in Oregon will have to get up early to 
antedate that enterprising spot. After his expulsion 
from Eden, following his unfortunate encounter with 
his brother Abel, Cain crossed over to this continent 
and led a nomadic existence until he saw the oppor- 
tunities for town lot exploitation near Klamath and 
having laid out a tract suitable for a city he built the 
first homestead and installed therein a wife. After 
that the influx of settlers made the founder of the 
townsite rich. 


Not having had access to Dr. Charles Halloch’s re- 
port of his research work in Oregon we are unable 
to review the data on which he bases his “inferential” 
conclusions, ‘lhey seem to be the guesses of other 
Biblical archaeologists principally; quoting from a 
synopsis of the cautious savant’s report, filed at Har- 
vard University, he is credited with observing con- 
cerning the Cain townsite, “It is said that its remains 
have been traced and identified.” All the other con- 
clusions of the trusting scientist noted appear to be 
susceptible to similar careful deductions so that the 
“research” work, so far as we can learn from the 
meager accounts vouchsafed, impels one to have a 
greater respect for the investigator’s profound faith 
than for his revelations. 

Our reading of the Jible narrative concerning the 
murderer of Abel discloses that after his unbroth- 
erly act he settled in the land of Nod and there, after 
a time, built a city which he named in honor of his 
son Enoch. So far as the Biblical information im- 
parts the land of Nod or Node, signifying “flight” or 
“wandering,” was situated “on the east of Eden.” 
As to its location Dr. Hallock’s guess may be as good 
as anybody’s and Klamath, Oregon, as near the site 
of the city of Enoch as Lake Titicaca in Peru. As 
to the raising of Cain’s tracks near Klamath that is 
by no means an exclusive discovery. There is scarcely 
a city in the country where Cain isn’t raised at inter- 
vals and, in spots, continuously. Klamath is entitled 
to congratulations on her ingenuity, but the world at 
large remains of a Missourian turn of mind until 
more than “inferential” conclusions attest her right 
to fame as the site of the city of Enoch. 


UNDERMINING THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
HEN the Militant Suffragettes of England be- 
gan destroying the golf links they struck at a 
vital spot in Britain’s social system, but when they 
menaced the clubs they attacked the empire at its 
foundations. ‘The Englishman’s home is his castle” 
is a proud and oft repeated boast, but it is no less 
true that the Englishman’s club is home, church and 
state all rolled into one. It is his shelter in the time 
of storm, his holy of holies, his ultimate achieve- 
ment and his pride. These institutions are not the 
mere places of recreation that the American knows 
in his club .ife. They are the battlefields where the 
wars of the empire are fought, where the problem 
of “whither are we drifting” is threshed out and de- 
cided, first this way and then that, according to the 
endurance of the debaters. They are the distilled 
essence of constitutional government and all worldly 
wisdom. 
Consequently, it is a blow below the belt when the 
suffragettes declare that they propose to invade the 
clubs, to break up the solemn conclaves with raids 
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the tricks in the manipulation of which they have 
proved themselves past mistresses. ““o reverse the 
conditions, it 1s as 1f men toox steps to abolish the 
hairpin or make it illegal to drink tea. War’s bar- 
barities can go no further. Civilization stands aghast 
at such reversion to cruelties, the like of which have 
not been reported even in the relentless strife of 
Bulgar and Moslem, of Maderist and Zapatista. At 
last we begin to grasp something of the meaning of 
Kipling whose poem, “The female of the species is 
deadlier than the male,” has aroused such a storm of 
criticism from those who, apparently, did not realize 
how true the sentiment really was. 


It is time to call a halt. Intervention is the only 
hope leit to the long-suffering Britisher, and proud 
though the male subjects of King George may be, 
they must soon realize that they cannot hope to com- 
bat this determined and unscrupulous foe. Let the 
civilized nations unite, and, organizing a fair and im- 
partial tribunal, offer its friendly services to arbitrate 
the issues at stake. Without his clubs the English- 
man is doomed, and cannot be expected to maintain 
that national strength which the balance of power 


demands. He will become a wanderer, a misan- 


thrope, “his hand against every man and every man’s 
hand against him.” In the name of The Hague and 
the Council of Geneva, intervention ! 


GRAPHITES 
“{ have avenged you, uncle mine,’’ the cable message 
read, 
Which Felix to Porfirio across the waters sped; 
“Gustave Madero lies in death, Francis, a prisoner, 
tarries, 


The Diaz grip is on the throats of all his emissaries.”’ 


If the government can convict the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company of violating the Sher- 
man anti-trust law in the promised suit it will be a 
far-reaching victory, that may lead to the federal ac- 
quisition and operation of all telegraph and telephone 
lines in connection with the postal service. It is an 
inevitable sequence to present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, 


Great Britain has nobly responded to the pledge of 
Premier Asquith that those dependent on Captain 
scott and his unfortunate associates should not suf- 
fer. In addition to the life pension of $1000 annual- 
ly, voted to Mrs. Scott, a fund of $200,000 has been 
raised to which King George contributed $1000. It 
iS an inspnring example. 


What a lot of poor bluffers there appear to be at 
Ellis Island! First, Castro was to be debarred ad- 
mission and then Mylius, the English editor, was the 
next to be deported. But the courts gave Castro ac- 
cess and now Mylius is accorded a similar right. 
There is a vast difference between a political offense 
and moral turpitude, as the courts have shown. 


Dr. Frederick Franz Friedmann—there’s allitera- 
tion for you—is on his way across the Atlantic to 
treat tubercular patients through the application of 
his turtle serum discovery. Let us hope he can prove 
his title clear to the million dollar offer of Mr.-Finlay 
by curing 95 per cent of his patients. 


Edison has perfected his talking-moving picture. 
Now will the galleries in stock theaters lose their last 
bit of patronage. The day of the “movies” is upon 
us with a vengeance. 


Bulgaria and Roumania seem to be framing up 
the next entertainment for all nations. Hardly have 
the Bulgars finishes with Turkey when their northern 
frontier calls for troops. It is a costly pastime. 


No wonder the legislative appetite is keen for bills 
carrying large appropriations. There is $17,108,971 
in the state treasury at this time, the top notch in the 
history of the state. 


State banks have gone to the rescue of the droop- 
ing highway bond issu2 and all the securities of that 
nature offered have been absorbed, thus dissipating 
the hoodoo. The state treasury now holds $16,500,- 
000, the highwater mark in the state’s history. 


With Francis G. Peabody of Harvard already here 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton just getting 
comfortably settled news comes that President Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale University will leave New Haven 
for this point in a few days. Pasadena has a warm 
welcome for all such intellectual giants. 
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Job, Faust, Amathema—Studies in Temptation-—8y Randolph Bartlett 


(THIRTY-FOURTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE MODERN DRAMA) 


was sought through a succession of catastrophes, 

* and to the temptation of kKaust who bartered his 

soul plus his philosophy, for lite, must now be added 

the temptation of David Leizer whom the “spirit of 

darkness” sought to trap, and through him a great 

host of lesser souls, by playing upon his great pity 
ards leve for-all the worl. 


lt has become the fashion in dramatic criticism, as 
a short cut out of the thickets of thought, to ascribe 
to Maeterlinckian influence all work of a symbolistic 
nature dated later than about 1890. There is current 
a widely fostered tendency to believe that before 
Maeterlinck there was no such thing as a standard 
of mysticism (as if mysticism could be standardized), 
consistent employment of symbolism, or application 
of allegory to the spiritual and elusive, contrasted 
with its utilization of allegory to the spiritual and 
with its utilization for the practical and obvious, as 
exemplified by Bunyon and the old morality play- 
wrights. Before Maeterlinck, nothing; after Maeter- 
linck, nothing but Maeterlinck! his is the creed of 
those who have become so deeply obsessed by the 
seductive literature of the great Belgian that they 
see him even before he is not. Nor would even those 
who discern in this leader of modern symbolic ex- 
pression much of the charlatan, much of the mere 
architect of phrase for phrase’s sake alone, deny that 
his influence has been tremendous, but occasionally 
there gleams a light more piercing than his, a philos- 
ophy saner and more imminent to the human, direct 
mentality ; and to ascribe to such artists the place of 
disciples, when they are entitled to the major role of 
prophets, is grave injustice. 
. | do not know that Leonid Andreyev has been set 
down as a resultant of Materlinck method acting 
upon Russian realism, but that is the first impulse— 
the line of least resistance in critical analysis—upon 
reading his powerful drama of a besieged soul, “An- 
athema.” Yet when one becomes more intimate with 
this big drama, such offhanded judgment soon ap- 
pears superficial and unsatisfying, and there comes 
strongly to mind the quotation from Benjamin Jowett 
employed by James Huneker, in his brilliant essay 
on Maeterlinck himself: 


“By mysticism we mean, not the extravagance of 
an erring fancy, but the concentration of reason in 
feeling, the enthusiastic love of good, the true, the 
one, the sense of the infinity of knowledge, and of 
the marvel of the human faculties. When feeding 
upon such thoughts, the ‘wing of the soul 1s renewed, 
and gains strength, she is raised above the mani- 
kins of earth, and their opinion, waiting in wonder 
to know and working with reverence to find out what 
God in this or in another life may reveal to her.” 


Leonid Andreyev 1s one of the younger writers of 
modern Russia experiencing, like them, the deep 
sense of the tragic im life for which they all seem to 
find such ever present inspiration, yet unlike nearly 
all of them succeeding in maintaining a fertile soil for 
the germ of optimism, which, even though it may not 
burst forth into triumphant expression, at least never 
allows itself to be smothered entirely. Though not so 
sordid as Gorky’s “The Lower Depths,” Andreyev’s 
“Anathema” is quite as gloomy, and yet, at its close, 
there stands erect and triumphant, the Guardian of 
the Gates of Life, eternal and itmperturbable, pro- 
claiming to the world that sorrow, sickness, death— 
even seeming damnation itself—are mere incidents in 
the scheme of things, and beyond the Gates the he- 
ginnings, the sources of life, are ever secret, and evil 
never can penetrate their causes, nor fathom their 
significance. 

The play is in five acts, with a prologue and an 
epilogue. It opens with a scene between Anathema 
(Andreyev’s impersonation of the Satan of Job and 
the Mephistopheles of Faustus) and the Guardian of 
the Entrances. Now cringing. now insolent, the evil 
spirit in turn taunts and pleads, whines and demands, 
beseeches and orders the still, tall figure to cease, if 
only for an instant, its eternal vigilance. All he seeks 
1s a glance through those gates at the beginnings of 
things. Could he but gain the slightest clue to the 
sources, the motives, the secret elements of life, he 
would be content. Failing a glance, he asks a word: 


ANATHEMA (Laughing). The name! Call the 
name! Call the name! MIllumine the way for the 
Devil and for man. Alli in the world want good- 
ness, but know not where to find it; all in the 
world want life, but meet only death. The name! 
Call the naine of goodness, call the name of eternal 
life. Iam waiting! 

GUARDIAN: There is no name for what you 
ask, Anathema. There is no number by which 
to count, no measure by which to measure, no 
seales by which to weigh that which you ask, 
Anathema. Every one who has said the word 
Love,—has lied. Every one who has said the word, 
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And even he who has uttered 
God,—has Ned with the greatest and 
most terrible lie. For there is no number, no 
measure, no scale, no name for that which you 
ask, Anathema. 


Wisdom,—has lied. 
the word, 


What profound philosophy, and yet in what crys- 
talline terms! The thing which is good in itself loses 
its virtue and becomes a curse when it is enthroned 
as the ultimate. I cannot recall any so concise de- 
lineation of the eternal strife between good and evil 
as is to be found in this prologue, in which the words 
of the immortals beat and crash upon each other with 
fearful impact. It 1s a classic in itself. So, denied 
access to the secret of life, Anathema declares a re- 
newal of warfare upon the vulnerable form of life— 
man, and selects man as his weapon. The actual 
drama begins. 


David Leizer, aged, infirm, devout, is looking for- 
ward to death as a release from his pain, and daily 
he “goes to the seashore to commune in solitude with 
God about his fate.’ His wife tends a little shop 
which does not keep them from being in want and 
usually hungry; his son Naum is sickly and also be- 
gins to feel the approach of death; his daughter Rosa 
is beautiful, but being poor they smear her face with 
soot and exaggerate_her rags that she may not be 
lured to ruin; his wife Sarah is patient, resigned, 
hopeless, but calm in adversity. To them appears 
Anathema with the information that David’s brother 
in America has died and left them a fortune of two 
million dollars. 


Instantly, all is changed. Naum decides he wants 
to live, and Rosa, learning that she is really beauti- 
ful, declares that she has “just been born.” Their 
mother shares m their joy, but David does not wel- 
come the millions. His heretofore placid acceptance 
of the logical outcome of his tragic life is disturbed, 
and the recollection of what this money might have 
meant in other days, when four of his children liter- 
ally died of starvation, causes him to live over again 
in a moment all his life’s griefs. He wants none of 
the fortune, and hurries away, but Anathema assures 
the family that in his experience as a lawyer he has 
seen similar things happen before, and promises them 
that David will eventually accept his good fortune. 

Anathema is right. The second act finds the Leizer 
family in a luxurious villa, with Anathema installed 
as brivate secretary to the millionaire. They all are 
consistent in their changed condition. It means life 
to Naum, so he gasps and stumbles through dancing 
lessons; it means the awakening of beauty to Rosa, 
so she amuses herself by, dangling two rival suitors 
by her side; and Sarah is satisfied just to sit and 
watch them. David alone is able to see beneath the 
surface of conditions. In Rosa’s beauty he recalls 
that he used to love it in the old days but, “I love 
the pearl when it is on the bottom of the sea; but 
after it is taken out of the sea it becomes blood— 
and then I do not like pearls.’ As for Naum, David 
sees merely “a corpse dancing.” He feels a curse 
hovering over his house. Then does Anathema draw 
him toward his doom by a subtle pretense of bring- 
ing a message of God, and invoking the memory of 
the dead children: 


ANATHEMA. Your madness consists of this, 
David Leizer,—you have sought for God all your 
life, and when God came to you, you said: ‘J 
do not know you.” Your death consists of this, 
David Leizer,—blinded by misfortunes, like a horse 
that is turning around in the darkness, you failed 
to notice the people and you remained in their 
midst alone, with your illness and your riches. 
There in the yard Life is waiting for you—and 
you, blind man, you close the door against it 
Dance, David, dance,—Death has lifted the bow 
and is waiting for you. Be more graceful, David 
Leizer, more graceful: round out your steps more 
neatly... 


DAVID. What do you want of me? 

ANATHEMA. Return to God that which 
has given to you. 

DAVID. (darkly.) Has God given me anything? 

ANATHEMA. Every rouble in your pocket is a 
knife which you thrust into the heart of the 
hungry. Distribute your fortune to the poor, give 
bread to the hungry, and you will conquer Death. 

DAVID. No one gave a crust of bread to David 
when he was hungry. By satisfying their hunger, 
will I still the hunger that is in my bones? 

ANATHEMA. In them your own hunger will be 
stilled. 

DAVID. 
strength? 

ANATHEMA, In them you will be strong.: 

DAVID. Shall I drive out death, already in my 
blood, which is as thin as water, which is already 
in my veins, that have become hard, like dried-up 
eords? Shall I recover life? 

ANATHEMA. By their life you will prolong 
your life. Now you have but one heart, David,— 
but then you will have a million hearts. 

DAVID. But I shall die! 


God 


Shall I get back my health and my 


‘drum, to honor the philanthropist. 


ANATHEMA. No you will be immortal! 
(David retreats in horror). 

DAVID. Your lips have uttered a terrible word. 
Who are you that you dare promise immortality? 
Are not life and death in the hand of God? 

ANATHEMA. God said; Re-establish 
through life. 

DAVID. But people are wicked and vicious, and 
the hungry one is nearer to God than the well-fed. 

ANATHEMA. Remember, Hannah and Benja- 
min. 

DAVID. Be silent! 

ANATHEMA. Remember, 
Moishe. 

DAVID. (Grief stricken) Be silent, be silent! 

ANATHEMA. Remember, your little birds who 
died upon the cold branches of winter—(David 
cries bitterly.) 

ANATHEMA. When the lark sings in the blue 
sky, will you say to it; “Be silent, little bird, God 
does not need your song?” And will you not give 
a kernel to it when it is hungry? And will you 
not cover it upon your breast when it is cold, 
that it may feel warm and save its voice for 
spring? Who are you, then, unfortunate man, who 
has not pity on birds and who turns children out 
into the storm? Remember, how your little Moishe 
died. Remember, David, and say; “The people 
are vicious, wicked, and unworthy of my kindness!” 


life 


Raphael and little 


David 1s overwhelmed, and in an ecstacy of emo- 
tion decides to give all his possessions to the poor. 
Then tne drama rushes headlong to its culmination. 
The word that the millionaire is giving away his gold 
gives rise to exaggerated reports in widening circles 
as the news spreads. He is reputed to be a savior, a 
miracle-worker, little short of Deity itself. A wild, 
barbaric touch is given the situation by the presence 
of an impromptu orchestra consisting of a violin, a 
pair of cymbals, a broken trumpet and a cracked 
Naum is. not 
there, however, for he is dead, and Rosa is not there 
for she has run away to allow beauty free rein. 
Everyone else 1s happy, for David is still giving, yet 
he hunself feels no joy in his actions until his heart 
is touched again by the appeal of the little children. 
His only personal desire is to journey to Jerusalem 
with Sarah before they die, and for this purpose he 
has withheld a small part of his wealth. A wretched, 
fallen woman comes weeping and appealing. David 
cannot resist. He sacrifices his dream of the Holy 
City and gives away his last rouble. 


Then as David stands in the road, poor as ever, 
helpless, but hailed as a redeemer of mankind, there 
approaches, gray with dust, moving slowly, but with 
a sinister certamty of direction, a vast army of blind 
men, who have heard that he can restore lost sight, 
and overwhelm him, demanding a miracle. Close be- 
hind come other throngs, sick, crippled, even carrying 
their dead to be resurrected by this new Messiah. 
They besiege his palace—now empty and cheerless. 
and, distracted, he seeks for copecks which he may 
have forgotten. He cuts down former allowances to 
give to the newcomers. His friend Khessin, to whom 
he had intended to give the munificent sum of five 
hundred roubles, is now reduced to one copeck. His 
prodigality has defeated its own ends. Seeking to 
give to all, he gives to none. 


Realizing his own impotence, he endeavors to face 
the mob and tell them the truth. Pity and love drive 
him to distraction, and at last he allows Anathema 
to persuade hin to fly. They are pursued, and finally 
reach a spot from which escape.is impossible. At last 
David becomes heroic: 


DAVID: Do you hear? They are coming. I 
love them, but my love is bitterer than hatred, and 
it is as powerless as indifference. Kill me, and 
meet them yourself. Kill me—and meet them 
with merey, with love. Fertilize the hungry earth 
with my body and grow bread upon it, drown sor- 
row with my soul and grow laughter upon it. -And 
joy, O Lord, joy for mankind.—(The approach of an 
enormous mob is heard.) 

ANATHEMA: Quicker, 
are approaching. 

DAVID: One moment, one moment, 
spair). Joy....what else? Only one word—only 
one word—but I have forgotten it. (Weeping.) 
Oh, what a great number of words there are, but 
one BS missing....But, perhaps, you need no words 
at all? 


David, quicker,—they 


(In de- 


This is the essence of David’s tragedy—the essence 
of the tragedy of all the philosophies—the missing 
word. The word of Judaism was “justice,” but the 
world was unredeemed. The word of Brahma was 
“nirvana,” but it failed. The word of Christ was 
“love,” but still sin, sickness and death remained. 
David’s word was “joy,” and he knew it did not 
touch the heart of things. So he faces the mob, un- 
afraid for himself but tormented because he has 
failed, and he is stoned to death. 

It is the end, but for the epilogue. Exultant over 
the ruin he has wrought, Anathema hastens back to 
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confront the Guardian of the Entrances and gloat 
over his deeds. Triumphantly, he flings his tale at 
the stern figure, but little by little loses his conf- 
dence. Truth stabs the heart of his fallacies, and he 
shrieks, whines, curses, and pronounces his impotent 
maledictions upon his adversary as a liar and a cheat. 
“Having died in numbers,’ says the Guardian, “hav- 
ing died in measures and weights, David has attained 
immortality in the deathlessness of fire. . . . My 
face is open, but you see it not. My speech is loud, 
but you hear it not. My commands are clear, but you 
know them not, Anathema. And you will never see, 
and you will never hear, and you will never know, 
Anathema, unfortunate spirit, deathless in numbers, 
ever alive in measure and in weight, but as yet un- 
born to life.” 


This is no mere mummery of words, no trickery of 
phrase, no elusive mirage of exquisite language. Its 
mysticism is merely the mysticism of profundity, not 
that of riddle for the riddle’s own sake. With its 
harsh, strident language it lacks the sensuous charm 
of the epic of temptation of the Sage of Weimar, but 
in its splendid vitality it 1s not second to “Faust” it- 
self. Where the rejuvenated doctor of philosophy 
betrayed one woman, the forlorn old Jew betrayed 
the world, and yet neither was held guilty in the final 
judgment. What, then, is the answer of the ages to 
Dr. Faustus and to David Leizer? Who is there to 
supply the missing word? 

(“Anathema,” by Leonid Andreyev. Translated by 
Herman Bernstein. The Macmillan Company.) 


BLIND DRAMATISTS, CRITICS AND PUBLIC 


BOUT the most important event of this week in 

Paris has been the production at the Theater des 

Arts of Bernard Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell.” 
It was published, unless my memory deceives me, s1x 
or eight years ago in “Plays Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ant.” But its Paris production, or I should rather 
say, its Paris reception, cannot fail to be of interest. 
Shaw is not understood in Paris. This remark 
sounds sweeping, almost too sweeping, but in a mat- 
ter of this kind it is perfectly safe to generalize. One 
can tell perfectly well by the attitude of audiences, 
by the attitude of the press, and by the length of 
time a play holds the boards whether or not the 
author is understood—and let me add that by “un- 
derstood” we mean, of course, rather a sort of svm- 
pathetic communion than a mere mental compre- 
hension. 

Plays that really hold a public, whether it be the 
public of popular or classical theaters, of tragedy, 
farce or melodrama, are always those plays which 
are fully in sympathy with the members of the au- 
dience. No other play may hope to succeed. No 
public wants to be taught, nor even the public of 
Boston. And the reason why all sorts of experi- 
ments in theaters for the production of the learned 
works of philosophical writers have invariably failed 
in the long run is simply because people will not 
stand for edttcation on the boards. You may drive 
a child—(poor children!) to a stuffy school room 
where erudition 1s stuffed down its throat, but you 
cannot drive any public to the theater for the same 
purpose. And how many attempts at this sort of 
thing there has been! None of us remembers them 
all. The idea that a dramatist is a great dramatist, 
when, nine times out of ten, he is merely a great 
thinker, seems to get periodically lodged in the brain 
of a manager or of a society, and each become fran- 
tically convinced that the salvation of the world de- 
pends upon the immediate production of this man’s 
plays, good, bad and indifferent. Then the money 
gives out because the public will not come, and the 
scheme dies. 


The poor public! It 1s told that its individual and 
collective salvation depends upon its support of this 
particular scheme—and yet it stays away! How 
can it! Does the poor public not want to be saved? 
Is this same poor public so utterly blind to its own 
best interest? It certainly seems so, and the man- 
agers and their backers, the professors of sociology, 
of political economy and of morals all fly into a 
great rage and fume mightily against this obtuse 
public. But the public—why, the public is probably 
unaware even that there is any disturbance or that 
it is being individually and collectively cussed. 

* * * 
Arnold Bennett says: “A few minor cases apart, 
the drama is artistically negligible throughout the 

“Exactly. And it is also otherwise neg- 
Ethically, educationally, socially, and so on, 
it is surely negligible. The theater-going public 
wants to be amused or moved. The plays that go 
best are those which amuse and move at the same 
time, or, in the same evening, alternately. The pub- 
lic may. perhaps, be made to think by the plays it 
loves. Perhaps! But it is very doubtful simply be- 
cause even a trained critic finds it impossible to 
get a lesson from a play during the performance, 
andutew plays there are which last long inthe 
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mind. Also, and this is sf still more import, the 
average man and woman do not really see anything 
in any play or any book but personalities. 

It seems to me to be the very hardest thing in 
this world to get people to generalize—especially 
women. People will insist upon seeing things as in- 
dividual cases and not as general principles. The 
reason why Brieux fails With saeh applay as “La 
Femme Seule” is that people cannot see in this but 
a single case. Do you know what people say to you, 
even the people you believe to be above average in- 
telligence? They say after seeing the play: “I didn’t 
like the ending: I couldn't see why she should do 
that!” with a large accent on the she and the that. 
In other words they see in this play not the woman’s 
problem in general, but simply the problem in this 
particular position or predicament, and they find that 
they would not do what Brieux makes his heroine 
do, and further than that the argument does not go. 

Why is this? Simply because we all know the 
capriciousness of events. We all know how much 
Fate has to do with things. We do not any of us 
believe in generalities. Can you for a moment tell 
what wtll be the future for any man or woman even 
when you know all of the most intimate details of 
the life of the other up to a certain point? Certain- 
ly not. And we all know this, even if we have not 
the nower to put it into words. For instinct, feeling, 
is stronger than words and always will be. Poetry 
is stronger than prose for this very reason, for 
poetry simply suggests certain ideas and images with- 
out telling you anything definite, while prose, like 
Brieux’s play, tells you a single act or succession 
of facts from which you cannot generalize. 

Feeling is stronger than words, and all that the 
writer can do is to put on paper a single resumé 
of general feeling—or else, like the novelist or 
dramatist, simply tell a single story. And these 
stories invariably fail to generalize or prove any- 
thing simply because, as I have already said, we 
all of us know too well the impossibility of fore- 
telling in life. We see the man or woman who is 
down and out, who. we say, has no will or power 
to raise himself, suddenly turn about and get to the 
top of the heap. We are generally not at all im- 
pressed by such a thing because we know the details, 
But travel a little, leave a place and return to it 
after a few years, and the thing will strike you 
with tremendous force. In my own small experience 
I know of a dozen cases where people are not what 
you expect them to be at all. People you have 
thought would walk straight to success seem to 
stand still while others who seem hopeless failures 
you will find after a few years absence away up at 
the top of the ladder and still going. 

*f ok *k 

Now. I do not know that a French audience is very 
different from any other audience. It certainly does 
not love what is clean over here—or, at least, the 
managers are convinced that audiences do not love 
what is clean, and the managers give them play after 
play that is based upon a view of morals that is 
simply astonishing, at least to an American, and 
which I, for one, cannot accept. Ever since I 
came over here and have concentrated my efforts 
on giving a true account of my observations, I have 
been confronted with the difficulty of toning down 
for American readers things that are thonght nothing 
of here. Of course, it is merely the point of view. 
As I have already repeatedly stated, I cannot tell 
you whether or not men and women here show 
the same utter lack of morality in real life that they 
seem to show on the stage. I am told by I*rench 
friends of all classes and kinds that these plays 
do not represent French life at all. On the other 
hand, a mere reading of the daily papers convinces 
one that there is a contempt for the marriage laws 
that 1s no less dangerous than shocking. 

You remember that in this Shaw play “You Never 
can Tell” the young girl, Gloria, who has been edu- 
cated along modern lines, allows herself to be em- 
braced by Valentine a few minutes after they have 
met for the first time. It is a peculiar way to treat 
young people, very unorthodox, very much in Shaw’s 
particular style. Is it true of English girls as a rule 
or not? ‘That is hard to say, for the English stage 
has for years and years been made to suit English 
prejudice. But, whether true or not, the French 
view of it is a sort of “I told you so” self-congratu- 
latory view. They seem to say over here “So much 
for your higher education, your emancipated females, 
etc. When it comes to the rub they are just as bad 
as we are.” 

It will be remembered that in Brieux’s play the 
heroine simply ends all of her trouble by giving her- 
self up to the man who was formerly engaged to 
marry her, but who would not because she lost her 
fortune. That, to me is one of the most shocking 
things in modern drama. Not from a moral point 
of view, for the drama of today is full of such 
unions, but from the point of view of the girl’s 
entire lack of self-respect. It is utterly disgusting 
and [ cannot nossibly imagine any English or Ameri- 
can girl in anv circumstances doing such a thing. 











Of course, Brieux merely introduces it to show 
woman's general helplessness, to show that there is 
no other course open. But it fails to prove any- 
thing except that this particular girl is lacking in 
decent feeling just as much as the man in this case 
is lacking in decent feeling. What it does suggest in 
the way of generalities is that the girl of France is, 
somehow. lacking 1n the proper view of life. Does 
the easy conquest of Shaw’s Gloria suggest the same 
thing? Not to me, at least. To me it seems only 
to show that girl is girl the world over in spite of 
higher education—and also that Shaw is a humortst. 

There 1s another play in this same class which 
has just been given here at the Theatre Femina. 
It is called “L’Epate”’ and is the work of Alfred 
Savoir and Andre Picard. I cannot translate the 
title. It means people who make a false show, who 
wish to astonish. People who have acquired wealth, 
who have risen from poverty and are intoxicated 
by the desire to be really socially what their wealth 
seems to entitle them to be. Something of what we 
call “nouveaux riches.” I need not tell the story 
of this play in detail. The essence of it is that the 
young daughter of this newly-rich ambitious mother 
is constantly being pushed toward one suitor after 
another, each one being dropped in turn because 
another better catch turns up. Finally, it seems as 
if an engagement were really to be announced when, 
at the last moment, a count appears and the mother 
drops the other man, refuses his suit, and makes a 
dead set at the nobleman. But this is the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. The daughter, who is 
secretly in love with a poor clerk of her father goes 
out, pretending to go by her mother’s orders to an 
entertainment where this count will be, but she goes 
straight to the rooms of her lover and throws her- 
self in his arms. Their fault is discovered and they 
are married so that all ends happily. But is it not 
an astonishing plot for a play even in France? 
These lovers have never acknowledged their love to 
each other except by a chance look and yet this girl 
goes to the poor clerk whom she loves without, it 
seems, a single thought of the utter depravity of 
her act. 

Now here is the best of it: the critics are com- 
paring this "lay with Shaw! ‘They can see no dif- 
ference between this girl and Shaw’s characters! 
Is that not astounding? Can anyone be so hlind to 
proprieties to feel that an excessive action of this 
kind is just the same as the rather free but on the 
whole chaste actions of many of Shaw’s characters? 

It is hard to understand, hard to understand why 
in this play as in Brieux’ play the authors shave 
found no alternative but one that is a disgrace, an 
insult, to French women. Certainly, this is intend- 
ed to be a tragedy, but why make the young girl, 
attractive as she is, such a moral pervert as that? 
Why make her so absurdly impulsive? Why not 
let her fight her battles against her family by open 
and decent means instead of in such a way. 

No, the French public does not understand Shaw, 
and what 1s more I doubt if it understands French 
life. The French public swallows what the dram- 
atists give it, and if these dramatists are as blind as 
the critics they are blind indeed. 

Patisesreb. 3, 101, FRANK PATTERSON. 
UNIQUE HOME OF PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


N A CITY of beautiful buildings a building that 
| arrests the attention and hols it by sheer beauty 

of line and exquisite fitness for its purpose is 
something to be proud of. Yet there are people of 
taste in Washington who have never seen the in- 
terior of the new home of the Pan-American Union. 
Indeed, there are many who have not heard that there 
is a union of American Republics and that for more 
than twenty years there has been an international 
bureau devoted to “the advancement of commerce, 
friendly intercourse and good understanding” among 
the twenty-one American republics: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
The governing board of the union consists of the 
secretary of state of the United States and the diplo- 
matic representatives of the other countries in Wash- 
ington, and acts through a director general and an 
assistant director with their staff of international ex- 
perts, commercial specialists, editors, translators, com- 
pilers, librarians, clerks and stenographers. These 
assistants are appointed after a rigid examination 
even stricter than those of our civil service. The 
principal work of the union is to promote good feel- 
ing among the American nations and to build up 
trade among them. It, therefore, keeps in touch with 
all agencies that will help to disseminate knowledge 
of the republics-and increase interest in them and 
with all commercial organizations and individuals 
who may directly influence trade. Through a month- 
ly bulletin, the publication of special reports and 
maps, open library and an ever growing correspond- 
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ence, interest in the affairs of the nations is increas- 
ing daily. The importance of the Union is indicated 
by the fact that in the last ten years the trade of the 
United States with Latin America has increased from 
236 millions to 691 millions and that the total foreign 
commerce of the twenty-one republics is valued at 
nearly six billion dollars. a 
eee 
The building is wonderfully placed. There are fine 
open stretches about it and nothing in the vicinity to 
detract from it. It is just at the entrance of Potomac 
Park and across the way from the President's Park 
that stretches in front of the White House. On its 
left is the dignified and classicly beautiful Memorial 
Continental Hall built by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The two snow-white marble build- 
ings, daintily small in comparison with the well-worn 
and time-honored buildings of the Capital, exquisitely 
proportioned, stand like two jewels in a setting of 
green. One thing that every lover of beauty should 
be thankful for is the way in which Washington has 
preserved her trees. No matter how busy a street 
may be there is always room for trees. It is a pity 
that our smaller towns should not follow the example 
set by the Capital of the country. The beauty of the 
buildings was made possible by the generous contri- 
bution of Andrew Carnegie who gave $750,000 of the 
million that it cost. Seventy-five of the leading archi- 
tects of the United States entered into open competi- 
tion and the design submitted by Albert Kelsey and 
Paul Cret of Philadelphia was selected and carried 
out by Norcross Brothers of Worcester, Mass. As 
the majority of the countries in the union are Latin 
the architecture of the buildings is appropriately a 
combination of the classical with Spanish Renais- 
sance. A white marble approach, broken by an occa- 
sional short flight of steps, leads to the main entrance, 
three monumental doors of bronze and glass flanked 
on each side by a seated figure, representing North 
and South America, designed by Gutzon Borglum 
and Isidore Konti. Above North America 1s a bas 
relief representing Washington’s farewell to his gen- 
erals. Opposite, guarded by the Eagle of America, 
is the meeting of San Martin and Boliver, the liber- 
ators of South America, with the South American 
Condor above. The border and friezes are reproduced 
from old Latin American buildings. 
x Ok Ok 
The general harmony of the buildings is due to the 
restraint with which every detail is carried out. 
There is no striving for effect. Each part is kept 
subordinate to the design of the whole. The doors 
open into a splendid hall ornamented with four 
bronzes: Enlightenment, Love of Country, Law, and 
Concord. At each end are four black marble pillars 
and beyond, reception rooms, exquisitely panelled in 
Oregon fir. Directly opposite the entrance is a patio 
or courtyard. In its center is a fountain designed by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney set in a tile flooring 
that reproduces figures of the old Aztec and Incan 
temples. Rising from a sunken hexagonal base is a 
three-sided shaft bearing on each side an Aztec 
figure. It is capped by a projecting hexagon bearing 
at each angle a gargoyle from whose mouth comes 
a tiny stream of water. In the troubled water at the 
base are fish whose red gold bodies flash out against 
the green of water plants. Banked on each side are 
rare tropical plants luxuriating in the warm, bril- 
hantly lighted place. The entire roof is of glass op- 
erated by electricity so that it can be opened when 
the weather is mild. On each side of the patio is a 
beautiful stairway that leads to the gallery of flags 
and patriots where flags of the twenty-one countries 
hanging from the ceiling provide the note of color 
that the white building needs. Beyond this is the hall 
of the Americas, a tremendous salon intended for in- 
ternational conferences and functions. A beautifully- 
designed floor of matched wood reflects in its pol- 
ished surface the domed ceiling, wonderful white 
supporting columns and glistening chandeliers. It is 
exquisite in proportion and color and without one 
touch of over ornamentation. It is this that makes 
the building a delight. There is nothing amiss. The 
rooms for the staff and the governing board, the map 
room, the mailing room, the kitchen are in keeping 
with the whole. [t is a building admirably suited for 
its purpose, and worthy of the cause that it repre- 
sents. 
x ok Ox 
John Barrett, director general of the union, feels 
that the present situation in Mexica not only can be 
but should be settled by a practical application of 
Pan American principles. He feels that if the United 
States will take the initiative Mexican difficulties can 
be settled by mediation and that international Amer- 
ican) cooperation will be more effective than direct 
intervention by the United States. He is therefore 
arging the President to appoint a commission ac- 
ceptable to the other countries in the union to inves- 
tigate the situation in Mexico and make recommenda- 
tions that will lead to permanent peace. With his 
broad experience he sees that if the United States 
interferes, as American property owners in Mexico 
are trying to force her to do, their property will be 
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increased in value, but through Latin emotionalism, 
Mexican hatred of the United States and fear of an- 
nexation, commercial interests will suffer. What has 
been gained in the last forty years will be lost and the 
work that the union has done in building up com- 
merce and in promoting good feeling will be undone. 
[t 1s to be hoped that his recommendation will be 
considered and that the union will be able to keep 
contro] in this crisis, which is, perhaps, the gravest 

that has ever confronted it. 

Neve Y orkelrcb. a 710i 
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Royal Rosarians as Hosts 

Fully a dozen trainloads of Californians have ac- 
cepted the official invitation of the Royal Rosarians 
to be guests at Portland at the coming Rose Festival 
week, and with so many distinguished visitors in 
view, a correspondent there writes me that a cam- 
paign to raise a fund of $100,000 has been started. 
They are planning a bigger and better festival than 
ever this year, with more gorgeous electric pageants. 
In connection, the Rosarians are arranging for an 
aviation meet that will be a notable event in aerial 
navigation, Besides the Californians an influx of 

visitors from all over the country is expected. 


ANNE PAGE. 


Mothers’ Pension Propositions 

Evening Wisconsin: Mothers’ pension legisla- 
tion is the talk of the moment in several of the 
many states whose legislatures are in session this 
winter. The details under discussion are different 
in different states. In the state of Washington 
yesterday the lower house of the legislature passed 
a bill to pension mothers not supported by hus- 
bands. The measure provides $15 a month for the 
first child and $5 for each additional child. The 
vote was 87 to 4. In Wisconsin there is a mother’s 
pension plan in operation in Milwaukee county at 
the present time, and there is likely to be an at- 
tempt at legislation on the subject for the whole 
state. Danger exists that in many instances the 
solons voting away the public’s money may not 
have due regard for the burden they are placing 
on those who pay the taxes. In some cases there 
is an incentive beyond benevolence to mothers— 
the incentive of adding to the list of public offices 
and providing desirable berths for politicians, This 
is a feature of one of the plans which has been 
proposed in Wisconsin. The Indianapolis News, 
discussing mothers’ pension legislation, sensibly 
remarks: “The proposition is a sociological one 
that needs careful study. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of throwing open the state treasury and al- 
lowing every one that can make a case access to it 
as a state pensioner, although it would in such 
ease be of a nature that should call for the care- 
fullest scrutiny. But it is more than this, involv- 
ing a question of fostering the thing that it would 
seek to eradicate, and turning a misfortune into an 
evil.’ The same commentator, going into a con- 
sideration of the general aspect of the subject, ob- 
serves: “Just now the country is on a Wave or 
in the trough of a surge of emotionalism that has 
touched our life in many features and left us 
splashing wildly in many directions. We have a 
predilection for making things “fluid,” from con- 
stitutions to any scheme that will drain money 
from the treasury. We are not satisfied with what 
we have nor to advance slowly, as freedom does, 
“from precedent to precedent.” We want to do 
and to undo everything and at once. We must 
make over society all in one stroke and start new 
experiments in every direction. Of such is this 
mothers’ pension measure.” Lawmakers who have 
regard for their political future will do well to act 
carefully in regard to such measures as mothers’ 
pensions and the minimum wage hill. Never was 
there greater need of compliance with the adage, 
“Look before you leap.” 

Arnold Bennett’s America 

London Athenaeum: There are at least two Mr. 
Bennetts with whom we may become acquainted. 
There is the Mr. Bennett who expresses himself 
with deliberation, and concentrates energy on 4a 
subject which has filled his mind and associated 
itself with his personality. This is the author of 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,” “Clayhanger” and “Hilda 
Lessways.” There is also the Mr. Bennett who is 
Willing to write eagerly about anything whatsoever 
that has for a moment stimulated his imagination 
and may lend itself to the descriptive pen of a 
journalist. This is the author of “Those United 
States.” Arnold Bennett is trifling with his art 
when he writes.a book of this sort. I[t is because 
he has not devoted himself to his subject with that 
“intellectual honesty,” the lack of which he de- 
plores in both England and America. [In fact, we 
feel that he has written about the things which in- 
terested him least instead of those things which 
interested him most. He has written more about 
American telephones than about American men, 
more about the capitol than about legislators, more 
about theaters than plays, more about cars than 
the occupants of them. 
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Sympathy for Fellow Member 

California Club men are expressing deep sympathy 
for the grief that has come to John Murray Mar- 
shall, one of the best liked members, in the sudden 
death of his wife, after a comparatively brief illness. 
Murray returned home from abroad in October after 
a delightful summer on the continent with Mrs. 
Marshall, who stayed in the East to visit relatives in 
Maryland and Massachusetts, coming on to Califor- 
nia in time for Thanksgiving. She was attacked with 
the grip the day before Christmas, and was just re- 
covering when neuritis set in, to which she suc- 
cumbed last Sunday night. Interment is to take 
place at Providence, Rhode Island. 


Lawler-Smith Families Worried 


Oscar Lawler has had occasion to worry over the 
condition of his brother who has been seriously 11] 
in Mexico City, and was confined in hospital 
throughout the recent cannonading. He was mar- 
ried about two years ago to Miss Clara Smith ‘of 
this city, it will be remembered, and his loyal wife 
has had a parlous time since the Diaz-Madero hos- 
tilities broke out. Letters are expected daily reliev- 
ing the anxiety felt concerning Mr. and Mrs. Lawler. 





Biue Penci! Needed 


With a ten column serial outspread in the Times 
Thursday of this week the paper proclaimed its vic- 
tory in the local superior court over Nathan Newby, 
who sued the Otis sheet for libel because in 1909 
articles were printed in that paper accusing him of 
unlawfully altering a public record. The case was 
tried before Judge Dooling, one of the visiting jus- 
tices from a northern county sent here to aid the 
twelve local magistrates in clearing an overcrowded 
calendar. Newby had sued the Times for $100,000, 
but the jury after a few hours session decided in 
favor of the defendant. The space used to announce 
the verdict was all out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the case to the public, but inasmuch as 
the “Sign of the Zodiac” map is removed from the 
front page the readers can afford to be generous. 


Proof Is Positive 


If you think the tourist season is lagging, just miss 
your Jast car home any night and try to get a room 
at one of the larger hotels. Then, maybe, you will be 
convinced that rains and frosts haven’t kept the east- 
erners away, for the down town hotels are full to 
overflowing. The Alexandria is turning people away 
every afternoon, and I understand conditions are 
practically the same elsewhere. San Diego, they tell 
me, 1s playing host to thousands, for John Hernan at 
the Hotel Del Coronado writes me he is having the 
banner business of years. As for Pasadena, ask Mine 
Hosts Linnard, Raymond, and Plumer of the Green. 


Scent Our Prosperity 


Students of sociology declare they can tell that 
Los Angeles is enjoying a period of prosperity by 
the unusually large number of beggars and mendi- 
cants on the streets of the business district. There 
1s scarcely a downtown corner that is not occupied 
by one or more alms seékers and even in the middle 
of the busier blocks they have their stands. A club 
friend on his way to luncheon the other day gave 
one of the tribe a dime and was so indiscreet as to 
repeat the offense the next day. The third day he 
omitted the benefaction, whereupon the beggar grew 
wrathy and called after him, “Where’s my dime, you 
old crook?” 


First National Flits Southward 


This is moving day for the officials of the First 
National Bank, for their new home in the Van Nuys 
building is ready for their triumphal entry, and from 
office boy to president they will pick up their books 
and leave the old room which has been the scene of 
sO many important financial deals epochal in the 
erowth of Los Angeles. I understand that exceed- 
ingly handsome new offices have been prepared for 
the president, J. M. Elliott. and vice presidents Stod- 
dard Jess, W. C. Patterson, John P. Burke, Cashier 
W. T. S. Hammond, and others. The Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, the stepchild of the First 
National, financially speaking, is to open a branch at 
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Second and Spring in the First National’s old home. 
The banks are certainly going south, for only last 
week the Globe moved to Eighth and Broadway, and 
the German American is soon to move to the Union 


Oil building. 


Getting Busy With the “Movies” 

Motion pictures are receiving not a little attention 
from public authorities nowadays. Last week the 
city censors took action against an objectionable 
film, and this week comes the announcement that 
the grand jury is to probe into the matter. The re- 
port is that motion picture films depicting murders, 
battles, robberies and scenes of violence are to be 
the subject of a quiet investigation by the county 
grand jury. Its members have been attending the 
movies and have also been conferring with city of- 
ficials. Members of the city censoring commission 
are to be called as expert witnesses before the in- 
vestigating body. The claim is that pictures of a 
criminal sort incite the youth to deeds of imitation. 
The next step will be for the state to take action 
as I understand from Mrs. E. K. Foster that a bill 
has been presented to the legislature to create a 
state board of censors. 


Many Debutantes Pirouetted 


Willie Wing and Stewart Ives De Kraft deserve 
great credit for the success of the Photoplayers bail, 
which from all reports netted a gratifying sum for 
the organization, with which it is planned to build 
a handsome clubhouse in or near the city. It was 
a distinguished gathering at Shrine Auditorium last 
Friday night and the gowns of the Photoplayeresses 
were little short of revelations, | am informed. All 
of the Rialtans were there from Charlie Pike, the 
chief foister of the Salt Lake, to Ed. O’Malley and 
his tuxedo of Record Pink fame. Harry Chamber- 
lain, the reformed (in a hyphenated way) newspa- 
perman turned lawyer, Harry Williams, the baseball 
expert of Harry Carr’s Pink, Shirley Olympius, for- 
mer dramatic editor of the Evening Herald, now a 
publicity specialist, R. Stagg, the Herald’s photo- 
graph artist, Leigh Bacon, press agent for the 
Ocean-to-Ocean Highway Film Company, John 
Campbell, city editor of the Evening Herald, and 
Charlie Giblyn, formerly of the Belasco, were among 
the other debutantes present. 


Sort of “Sight Unseen” Fakirs 


It is an excellent move that is about to be started 
by the state board of optometry here to weed out 
the numerous fakers professing to be experienced 
octlists. These impudent pretenders, who “fit” eyes 
hit or miss, care little if their trusting victims be- 
come blind in the process, so long as they get their 
fees. City Prosecutor Ray C. Nimmo is cooperating 
with Drs. Crawford and Forsythe of the state board 
and convictions are being sought. Recently, when 
such a crusade was waged in San Francisco eight 
alleged opticians were found guilty and given sen- 
tences and fimes, 


Friday Night Festivity 

Unusually enjoyable was the jinks and smoker 
held by the Ad Club at the Sterra Madre Club rooms 
in the Los Angeles Investment Company building 
last night, and a large attendance was present. Many 
interesting and entertaining features were provided 
by the committee entrusted with that duty, of which 
Thomas W. McDevitt was the head. 


Good American Citizen 


George Lewis Fusenot, president of the Ville de 
Paris Company, is now a full fledged American 
citizen, having received citizenship papers this week 
in a naturalization class before Presiding Judge 
Willis of the Superior Court. Mr. Fusenot has 
lived in Los Angeles eight years and it was nearly 
five years ago that he first made application to be- 
come a compatriot of Uncle Sam by adoption. 


Change of Air for George 


George Hazzard, official local publicity man for 
the Southern Pacific railroad, and director general 
of their local advertising in passing the week in 
San Bernardino acting as the road’s representative 
at the Orange Show, and seeing that the railway 
gets its share of publicity when it comes to adver- 
tising the citrus exhibit. 


Orange Blossom for Her 


To leave Los Angeles after serving as soubrette 
in one of the cheapest of the city’s burlesque houses 
and to return to it a few years later as a feature 
attraction at the Orpheum is the luck that has fallen 

Blossom Seeley, who with her recently acquired 
hand, Rube Marquand of baseball fame, is to 
sar here soon. Blossom received her start under 
p”’ Fischer, the veteran show manager of Cali- 
iia, who first put Kolb and Dill on their feet, at 
little old show house on First street, now the 
‘e of motion pictures. She became a local favor- 
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ite there and later at the Olympic, now known as 
the Century, on South Main street. Two or three 
years ago she went east and was given a leading 
role in “The Henpecks,” into which she introduced 
a Barbary Coast turkey trot under the name of 
“Toddling the Todalo.” The rag was new to New 
York then, and she sprang into instant favor., She 
married Joe Kane the ball player, and later they 
separated. After the divorce was made final, Blos- 
som married Marquard in Seattle a week or two 
ago. 


Changes in Juvenile Court Probable 


It was inevitable that the critics of Judge Curtis 
D. Wilbur of the juvenile court should tire him 
out, hence no one need be surprised .if radical 
changes are made before long in the present manner 
of dealing with youthful offenders. It has been 
current gossip for several years that the Humane 
Society was not in sympathy with the methods of 
disposing of the minors and was inclined to use 
every opportunity to thwart the judge. The changes 
which may be expected are the segregation of de- 
linguents from incorrigibles at Detention Home; 
limiting the term of juvenile court judges to two 
years, other judges to rotate; regulation of term of 
probation, judge not to have entire discretion in 
this matter; placing of probation officers under civil 
service; superiors to have direct authority over all 
employes at Juvenile Home. I[ take little stock in 
the charge that Judge Wilbur has been abusing his 
authority. He 1s a most conscientious and upright 
official. 


Setting a High Mark 

President-Elect Arthur Kinney, and his able sec- 
retary Frank Wiggins, have a hard campaign on 
their hands to put through the slogan of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for “Five Thousand Members Be- 
fore 1914.” I imagine they are equal to the task 
however. The new executive believes that the rapid 
growth of Los Angeles will demand a much larger 
expenditure of money by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and since all of the funds are derived from 
the monthly dues of members it will be necessary to 
organize committees to enlist for the accretions. 
President Kinney is to be presented with the gavel 
by Capt. H. Z. Osborne at the induction of officers, 
which is to be held shortly after the retiring presi- 
dent’s return from San Francisco where he is at- 
tending a state convention of commercial organiza- 
tions. 


Commission Guards the Shippers 

Ultra paternalism was exhibited this week by the 
state ratlroad commission when it sent letters to var- 
ious shippers of Southern California and explained 
to them the exact amount of refund they should re- 
ceive from the ratlways for overcharges paid last 
year, when the commission was trying to regulate 
freight rates. In many instances the railways fought 
the rate lowering and carried the matter to higher 
courts. Where the latter decided in favor of the 
commission the railways were notified to make the 
proper refunds for their charges in excess of the 
rate laid down by the commission, and to see that 
none of the shippers failed to receive this refund 
the commission figured out what amount was com- 
ing to each one, and sent out notices acordingly. 


Good News for San Diego 

George T. Nicholson, vice-president of the Santa 
Fe railway has been an important visitor this week 
in railway circles and those on the inside of things 
intimate that his trip here has not been entirely for 
pleasure. His visit is said to presage the erection of 
a new passenger depot along with the new freight 
sheds in San Diego and is reported to have been 
caused by the recent agitation over the San 
Diego and Arizona project. He visited San 
Diego this week in company with Traffic Man- 
ager F. B. Houghton, and while there they went 
over the ground thoroughly. Nicholson by the way 
is an ardent golfer and while in the south passed 
much time on the Coronado golf links. 


Good Work by Government 


Uncle Sam is certainly trying to do his best by 
Southern California, for his latest move has been to 
detail A. W. Mangum, of the bureau of soils of the 
United States department of agriculture, to take 
charge of the soil classification work now being 
carried on by the forest service in this district. The 
soil expert has been with the bureau for a number 
of years and has also served in Washington and 
Idaho in the forest service. The latter bureau is 
working out a general classification of all Jands in 
the national forests to determine finally which are 
chiefly valuable for agriculture. When the work 
on each project is complete these will be opened ta 
settlement and entry twnder the homestead laws. 
Heretofore, thousands of acres have been opened to 
entry on individual applications in tracts of 160 
acres or less, but this method proved too expensive 








for the government and too slow for the settlers. 
Congress was therefore asked to make a special 
appropriation and authorize the secretary of agri- 
culture to undertake this work on a larger scale. 
Already, two parties are at work, one in the Los 
Angeles and one in the Santa Barbara national for- 
ests. It is expected that both projects will be com- 
pleted by July 1. 


Bucolic Life for O’Brien 

Fred O’Brien who used to be one of the local news- 
papermen, having served his time on the Record and 
Examiner on the courthouse detail, is now a pro- 
prietor, having acquired the Oxnard Leader, a pro- 
mising journal of the beet sugar district, where lima 
beans are also cultivated at intervals. Fred makes 
occasional visits to the city to renew friendships, but 
says there is nothing like the bucolic life after years 
of strain as a metropolitan journalist. I suppose he 
will be appointed postmaster or run for congress from 
Oxnard next, foolish lad. 


Marston for Mayor 

Los Angeles friends of George W. Marston,, the 
“Arthur Letts of San Diego,” have been sending him 
telegrams of encouragement this week expressing 
the hope that he will win in his fight for the mayor- 
alty chair in the Southern City. His associates in 
San Diego are booming him hard and it looks as 
if his battle would succeed. Marston went to San 
Diego many years ago with about the same limited 
means that Arthur Letts had when he started the 
Broadway, and opened in a similar small way. His 
business increased with the growth of San Diego 
until now he has the largest department store of 
that city and is constantly adding to his interests. 
This is the first time he has entered politics. He has 
long been an ardent supporter of Pomona College at 
Claremont, of which he is a trustce. 


Hard Luck for Girard 

That art and commerce will not work in leash 
again was evidenced this week when Harry Girard, 
actor, musician and musical instructor filed a peti- 
tion of voluntary bankruptcy in the federal district 
court, together with an announcement of the clos- 
ing work of the Los Angeles Musical College in 
the Majestic theater building of which Girard was 
the leading spirit. His assets were listed at $52,052, 
half of which are uncollected bills, and his liabili- 
ties total $25,520.14. Girard is well known in loca! 
musical and dramatic circles along with his dainty 
little wife Agnes Cain-Brown-Girard. 


Another Life Left for Vernon 

Baron Long’s escort at Vernon may go its way 
unchecked so far as the county supervisors are con- 
cerned for this week, on the advice of Chief Deputy 
District Attorney Byron C. Hanna, the board re- 
fused to approve the resolution passed by the city 
council asking that cities of the sixth class located 
within two miles of a city operating under a free- 
holders’ charter adopt the police regulations of the 
larger place relative to the liquor traffic. After 
a rigid inquiry into affairs at Vernon the council 
adopted this resolution and then passed it in to the 
supervisors. Hanna told them he did not believe 
the resolution was constitutional and stated that it 
would work hardship on cities where selling of 
liquor was prohibited. Why doesn’t the city do more 
annexing ? 


Emperor William’s Double 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s double has been with us this week 
in the person of Baron George von Mehring of Mun- 
ich who vouchsafed us his presence on his way around 
the world. He is said to be on a secret mission to 
the Orient. He so closely resembles his royal 
master that even in. his own country he is often 
taken for him and given the imperial salute by the 
German troops. He is said to be one of the social 
lions of Germany and a well known patron of music, 
his soirees there having become famous for the 
opportunities they have furnished Americans to dis- 
play their talent. He was formerly aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Anhalt, cousin of Emperor William, 
but of late vears has been devoting his attention 
to diplomatic affairs exclusively Prior to this 
trip to America he served in Spain and Morocco. 


Was Ready to Be “Surprised” 


Decidedly enjoyable in character was the gathering 
of prominent public officials and newspaper folk 
given as a surprise party in honor of Mrs. Claire 
Snively, the wife of the recently appointed mayor’s 
secretary, who was formerly the watch dog of 
Chief Sebastian’s outer office, after graduating from 
the ranks of Examiner police station reporters.. 
About thirty were present and a splendid time was 
enjoyed by all, they tell me. Among the notables 
were Judge Wellborn, Judge Baird, Chief of Police 
Sebastian and Colonel Emil Bloch. 





By W. Francis Gates 


Prominent among musical events of 
last week was the recital of Mischa 
Elman, Tuesday night at the Auditor- 
ium, in the Philharmonic course. This 
artist is making his third or fourth 
visit to Los Angeles, so his playing is 
not a novelty. That he is- installed 
as a favorite among Los Angeles music 
lovers was proved by the attendance 
at his recital, which about equailed 
that to hear Sembrich. AS various 
other artists have had unusually small 
houses this year, the attendance was all 
the more complimentary to the youny 
violinist. 


Mr. Elman opened his program with 
a Beethoven sonata, an Ernst con- 
certo and a Handel sonata, which was 
not very good program-making for a 
popular concert. But the delightful 
style of the violinist carried the two 
sonatas to an applausive finish. There 
are two pervasive elements in Elman’s 
playing. The first is the rhythm. 
At times an artist is said to have “a 
strong sense of rhythm’. Of course 
he has—or he wouldn’t be an artist. 
The basis of musical art is rhythm. 
But greater, farther reaching than 
the mastery of strict rhythm is the 
ability to mould it, blend it, shape, 
almost shatter it at times. That is art 
It is making rhythm the servant of 
the emotions. And in this feature, 
Elman excels. He is a sturdy little 
chap with a big head and cock-sure 
manners, but he is intensely human 
in his playing, not at all what you 
would expect from his appearance. 
His playing is palpitating with life; 
he is a little violin-dynamo. And this, 
modified by his delightful twists of 
rhythm is what appeals to his audience 
as much as hig immense virtuosity in 
technic. 


Another strong feature of Elman’s 
playing is his tone. Though the play- 
er mav be small, the tone is not. When 
he wishes, he sings as with a ‘cello 
bow. Generally, he does not wish to, 
for he dearly loves the vibrato and 
carries it almost continuously—not a 
slow, wobbly tone, but the vibrato 
of finer texture, the tone which as 
the society reporters say, when sent 
to “do” a concert, “reaches the heart.” 
With this human touch to the tone 
quality and the rubato tempo Elman 
so often uses, he makes a Jarge ap- 
peal. That is what gave him more 
than a dozen recalis Tuesday night, 
from the most enthusiastic house of 
the season. 


Last Sunday’s concert of the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra offers a rather heavy 
program, in fact it may be regarded 
as too heavy to act as a successful 
bait for the musical hook. The Gluck 
Overture was more interesting from 
its historical connection than from its 
musical—and the public doesn’t care 
for musical history. The “Natoma” 
music was a surprise in that it was 
prolix and uninteresting. It may be 
different in its operatic setting, but 
it is a long way after—Puccini, for 
instance. Care has been taken to 
make the succeeding programs more 
popular. Ralph Ginsburg will be solo- 
ist a week from tomorrow. 


Every musician should hold a brief 
for the People’s Orchestra, to the ex- 
tent, at least, of saying a good word 
for its performances at every oppor- 
tunity and of urging attendance on the 
same. This is not a matter of charity, 
either, for the worst concert it ever 


of admission called for. 





| cost, 


| 
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There was 
just one idea in the formation of this 
orchestra and the series of concerts, 
and that was to give first class orches- 
tral music to the people in general at 
knowing that the result would 
be a quickened interest in all lines 
of music. Thus far these concerts have 
not met expense, the average deficit 


having been $157.00. But the programs | 
have been growing better in spite of | 
The average paid admission has | 


that. 
been 1,575. 

This shows that there must be an 
average attendance of 630 more per- 


sons—at present figures—to make both | 


meet and keep these decidedly 
The pur- 


ends 
interesting concerts going. 


pose is to present good music—not the | 


deepest music. No symphonies are of- 
fered, but the interest in the concerts 
is not lessened by that. Persons who 
enjoy music are attending, but it is 
desired to create more interest in those 
who have closed their ears—or whose 
pocket-books have closed their ears to 
zood music. In the last eight concerts 


3,200 tickets have been given out to> 
shop-girls and employees—that is the | 
sort of gratis education the guarantors | 


are doing. Truly a fine work. But 
coneerts must be made to pay their 
way. The plan has been adopted of 
reserving the 700 seats back of the 
cross aisle and in front of the loges 


and charging 50 cents for them. When jumpers there certainly is opportunity 


these are paid for they will be reserv- 
ed until the purchaser occupies them. 
This is only just, and it increases the 
possibility of paying expenses; so no 
one should make an effort to find an 
objection—rather, find purchasers. 


Archibald Sessions, organist of Christ 
church, gave the first organ recita! 
after a long recess, last Thursday, at 
that church. The organ numbers he 
listed were the Rachmaninoff prelude, 
in C Sharp minor, and andante by 
Derthier, a caprice by Wolstenholme, 
the prelude and fugue in E minor by 


Bach and the pantomime music from | 


Humperdinck’s opera that is soon to 
be given here, “Hansel and Gretel.” 
Mr. Sessions is in the front rank of 
organists in Los Angeles and his large 
experience showed in the skill with 
which he registrated his varied pro- 
gram. For several years he has alter- 
nated between this church and the 
organ bench of the English church in 
Paris, where he studies with Guilmant. 


In this program he was assisted by | 


Mrs. Minnie Hance, who sang in her 
vibrant contralto, Handel’s “Lasctiachio 
Piange”’ and Dvorak’s “God is My 
Shepherd’ and also Frederick Steven- 
son’s “Salutation to the Dawn,” with 
a violoncello obligato, played by Axel 
Simonsen. The audience was large, but 
the church rules permitted no demon- 
stration of satisfaction on its part. 


Marx E, Oberndorfer of Chicago, is 
passing February in Los Angeles teach- 
ive at the studio of Charles F. Edson. 
He jis the piano illustrator of Anna 
Shaw Faulkner’s jJectures. 


Brabazon Lowther, the English bari- 
tone, is enjoying a three months’ stay 
in Los Angeles. He is at Hotel Darby, 
where he is coaching several of the 
best local vocalists. 

Tomorrow's concert by the People’s 
Orchestra offers the following num- 
bers: “In Bohemia,” an overture by 
Henrv K. Hadlev, director of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra; ‘“For- 


gave offered much more than the cost lest Idyll’ by W. E. Haesche; “Spring 


Ee 











“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE AUDITORIUM 


Fébruaty 28h 19s 


L. HE, BEHYMER, 
Manager. 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 


ANDREAS DIPPEL, GENERAL MANAGER 


ANNOUNCING 


Tues. Night, 
Mareh 4, 


cael IRL Sie 


Wed. Night, 
March 5, 


“Rigoletto” 


Fri. Night, 
March 7; 


“Die Walkuere’”’ 


Sat. Night, “Clemente? 


March 8, 


Wed. Mat. 
March 35, 


Sun. Mat., 
March 9, 


Sat. Mat., 
March 8, 


Mon. Eve., 
March 10, 


“Hansel and Gretel’ 


“LOVE TALES OF HOFFMAN” 
and the Ballet of Divertissment 


Symphony Concert 


WITH STAR SOLOISTS 


‘“Nateniad = 


“Tri-tan und Isolde’’ 


380 PEOPLE IN COMPANY—90 IN ORCHESTRA. 
28 IN CORPS DE BALLET—6 IN CHORUS 
COMPLETE SCENIC INVESTMENT, PROPERTIES AND COSTUMING AS 
GIVEN AT THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, 


SINGLE SEAT PRICES—LOWER FLOOR, $7.00; 
$6.00; BALCONY, $4.00, $5.00 AND $6.00; 


GALLERY, $2.00. 


BACK OF LOGHS, 
SECOND BALCONY, = $3.00; 


BOX OFFICE OPEN 9 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
Mail orders received with money order and stamped envelope enclosed, filed 


and filled in order of receipt. 


Booklet of information mailed on request. 


L. E. BEHYMER, General Representative. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


Song,’ Mendelssohn; Prelude and Isol- 
de's Death, from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Wagner; overture to “The Barber of 
Seville,’ Rossini. In the latter two 


for comparison of different styles as 
the platitudes of Rossini are far enough 
away trom the Isolde number, the op- 
era in which Wagner first gave free 
rein to his theories—which now are 
accepted by all serious opera writers. 
Mrs. Norma Robbins is soloist, sing- 
ing an aria from “Martha’—why not 
from “Norma?” As the “Tristan” will 
be sung here in two weeks, the above 
selection from it will attract consider- 
able attention. 


Brahms Quintet gave the fourth con- 
cert of its season Saturday night at 
Blanchard hall. The quintet, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Seiling, Tandler, Koop, 
Simonson and Grunn, was assisted 
by Juan de la Cruz, baritone. The open- 
ing number showed one of the quintet, 
Adolf Tandler, in a serious mood as 
composer, being an “andante canta- 
bile’ movement of marked excellence 
of construction. A lighter number by 
Frederick Stevenson followed. Haydn, 
Bizet and Schubert movements were 
in the center of the program, which 
closed with the serious work of the 
evening, Hugo Kaun’s quintet, op 39. 
Kaun was in Milwaukee for eight years, 
but now is back in his native Berlin. 
This work is one of marked scholarly 
pretensions and which shows this able 
composer in a strong light for his seri- 
ousness of purpose and fecundity of 


' melody with broad harmonic treatment. 


It was given with a most delightful 
finish. The quintet is playing better 
than ever before, Mr. Seiling having 
infused new life and certainty into its 
work this season. Mr. de la Cruz chose 
heavy numbers by Brahms and Wag- 
ner, which did not serve to lighten the 
program, but which evinced his seri- 
ousness of purpose. He was heard to 
better advantage than when singing 
with the symphony orchestry a few 
weeks ago. The next concert of the 
quintet is set for March 15. 


Comparison of Boston and Los An- 
geles papers of recent dates shows this 
city to be offering as strong attractions 
as the Hub. The local advertisements 


annouce the Chicago Opera Company, 
Mischa Elman, violinist; Wagner lec- 
tures by Miss Shaw; Wm. H. Crane, 
David Warfield, Mrs. Langtry, Sarah 
Fernhardt, Nat Goodwin, the Mission 
Play, Blanche Walsh, The People’s 
Orchestra—and even Doctor Cook. Cer- 
tainly Los Angeles has no cause to 
complain as to its high class amuse- 
ment and artistic offerings. 


Ray Hastings accompanied the pic- 
tures of Christ’s life at the Auditorium 
last week, with a series of improvisa- 
tions into which were woven suitable 
themes from varied sources, from 
“Parsifal’ down to Gospel Hymns. The 
excellence of his improvisations made 
the serious pictures all the more im- 
pressive; only the musicians in his au- 
diences gauge the musicanship of the 
performance at its true worth. 


Recently, the following were elected 
as colleagues of the American Guild 
of Organists from Los Angeles: Mrs. 
G. H. TenBroeck, Mrs. S. D. Cox, John 
A. Bettin, and T. F. Freeman. Also, A. 
G. H. Bode, of Long Beach and A. H. 
Gleason, of Pasadena. 


Next month Frederick <A. Stokes 
Company will publish Owen Johnson’s 
“The Sixty-first Second.” This week 
are issued ‘‘The Life Mask,” a novel 
by the anonymous authors of “To M. 
L. G.,” and “Roast Beef Medium,’ by 
Edna Ferber, with illustrations by 
James Montgomery Flage 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. §S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

04079 Not Coal Lands. 
Jan. 27, 1913. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 

Jan. 27, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Henry Jackson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on December 24, 1907, made 
Homstead Entry, No. 04079. for north half 
of northeast quarter, section 35, township 
1 south, range 17 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Land 
O..ice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
10th day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock a. 
m 


Claimant names as witnesses: John JU. 
Henry, Hippolyte Bieule, Edward L. Bur- 
ton, all of Malibu, Cal. Martin E. Bals- 
fey, of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WHEHEK. 

C, Harry Allie—Blanchard Gallery. 

Helen Balfur—Royar Gallery. 

Maren Froelich—Steckel Gallery. 

One of the most interesting collec- 
tions of Indian and desert studies that 
it has been my good fortune to review 
is now on public exhibition at Studio 
No. 403 Blanchard Hall. The work is 


from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Mr. 
Cassidy is entirely self-taught, yet 
he draws with a sure hand and pos- 
sesses a most comprehensive technique. 
His sense of color is strong and virile, 
but wonderfully refined and remark- 
ably true to nature. His intimate por- 
trait studies of picturesque red-men 
show a deep sympathy for the abused 
race ana an ability to paint beyond the 
outward mask of form and color. I 
understand that this 
painter is purely an American pro- 
duct. As a young man he served a 
lengthy apprenticeship as a _ litho- 
grapher in the east, later 
Denver, to study the western 
scape and the native Indian. His 
success aS an illustrator preceded his 
triumph as a painter by a number of 
years (for at this time I do not hes- 
itate to say that aside from a certain 
pictorial quality these colorful studies 
are among the best in Indian portrai- 
ture I have ever seen.) Mr. Cassidy 
has lived the life he paints. He Knows 
his Indian subjects and 
backgrounds and the brilliant yet ten- 
der color of desert nature is no longer 
a puzzle for his pallet. Among the 
most notable canvases shown at this 
time are “Young Navajo Chief”, “San 
Domingo Indian,” “Head Study, Old 
Navajo,” “Crow Indian,” and “Navajo 
Madonna.” All lovers of good art 
should see this collection. 
* * * 

At the Royar gallery this week and 
next, Mrs. Helen Balfour is showing 
thirty of her latest watercolor ren- 
derings of northern and southern Cali- 
fornia landscapes. Mrs. Balfour came 
to the coast from Chicago a little more 
than a year ago and at once won local 
recognition by means of her well un- 
derstood and exquisitely colored land- 
scape studies. Soon after her arrival 
in Los Angeles this artist held a public 
exhibition in which she showed about 
a dozen California landscapes in ad- 
dition to her well rendered subjects. 
Neediess to say these first impressions 
in art of the land of golden light were 


not all that could be desired from the | 


critic’s viewpoint, yet they gave prom- 
ise of future success. In studying these 
new canvases from Mrs. 


almost, if not quite, arrived as a west- 
ern landscapist. Her color is strong 


and brilliant yet well restrained and | 


beautifully pearly. She renders light 


and air with a certain liquid quality | 


that is absolutely true to western na- 
ture. Wer brush work is always good 
and her treatment of paint interesting. 
She is not always successful with her 
compositions and line gives her more 
trouble than does color. I do not find 
her foregrounds at all times satisfac- 
tory, yet the far distances are master- 
fully handled and the skies sing with 
light and air. Among the most in- 


teresting works shown at this time | 
“Balboa Beach,” | 


are “Cypress Trees,” 

“Monterey Bay,” “A Choppy Sea,” 

“Oaks in Arroyo,” “A Quiet Canyon,” 

and “Canyon Oaks.” 
* * * 

If public interest is all that is re- 

quired to spell success for an art 
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| exhibition, 


really gifted : 


Slee es form and fewer really bad things were 


| corded the following: 


his Pueblo : 


| department. 


Balfour’s | 
dexterous brush I feel that she has _ 


we may safely declare at 
this time that the Second Semi-Annual 
Poster Exhibit under the auspices of 
the Retail Dry Goods Merchants’ As- 
sociation held at Blanchard Art Gal- 


| lery, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 


of this week, was a signal success, for 
from the moment the doors were open- 
ed at two o’clock Monday afternoon 


for the private view and reception un- 
ct 
that of Gerald Cassidy, a young painter | 


the lights were turned out late 
Wednesday night, the gallery was 
thronged with interested connoisseurs 
and spectators. Two hundred and fif- 
teen posters were hung this year, as 
against one hundred and thirteen which 
were submitted last fall. At this time 
a number of young people from the 
public schools, encouraged by Grace 
Brainerd’s success last year, entered 
the contest. Many of these amateur 
efforts are commendable and speak in 
high favor of the art departments of 
our public schools. The showing at 
this time is less varied in design than 
was noted at the last poster contest, 
yet as a whole the result is more unl- 


found. The first prize of $100 was 
awarded to Mrs. Sara Elizabeth Lang- 
ley, the second of $50 went to Helen 
Cole, and the third of $25 to Oscar M. 
Byrn. Honorable mention was ac- 
Alexander Brad.- 
shaw, Frances Shrewsbury, Martin J. 
Jackson, Elizabeth Thompson, and 
Henri Gilbert de Kruif. The jury com- 
prised Mr. Julia Bracken Wendt, F. W. 
Blanchard, Hector Alliot, George Fuse- 
not, and Leo. Jacoby. 
* + * 

Mr. Roger D. Sterret, head of the 
art department of Los Angeles high 
school, introduced an innovation last 
week in the form of a cartoon contest. 
These examples of “Art”? were posted 
over the halls down-stairs and literally 
lined the walls of the drawing rooms. 
They depicted school life in its mani- 
fold phases and also gave impressions 
of prominent members of the school. 
The cartoon class is one of the most 
active of all the classes in the art 
It furnishes a drawing 
for the Blue and White weekly each 
issue and is frequently called upon 
for posters to advertise various ac- 
tivities in the school. 


California Society of Miniature 
Painters will hold its first annual 
exhibition at the Friday Morning Club 
House, March 10 to March 17, from ten 
to five o’clock. Only painters who 
make miniatures from life are admitted 
to the society. Any painter may show 
work at the annual exhibit providing 
the work passes the jury, and a medal 
will be given by a patroness of the 
society for the best original work 
shown, whether or not it is done by a 
member, and the winner becomes eligi- 
ble for membership. The officers of 
the society are Miss Alice Ludovici, of 
Pasadena, president; Miss Rosa Hooper 
of San Francisco, vice-president; Miss 
Laura M, D. Mitchell, Alhambra, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

* * *K 


February issue of “International 


' Studio” opens with an article on the 


Raphael tapestries by Geo. Leland 
Hunter. This is followed by an article 
by Christian Brinton on “Standardized 
Sentiment in Current Art.” Charles de 
Hay tells of “The Evans Collection of 
American Paintings at Washington,” 
and Marion Hepworth Dixon of “The 
Paintings of Philip Connard.” C. Lewis 
Hind contributes an article on “An 


American Landscape Painter, W. El- 
mer Schofield” and Alfred Melani re- 


views 








“The Layard Collection in 
Venice.” The Arts and Crafts, So- 
cieties’ Exhibitions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, Recent Design in Domestic Ar- 
chiteecture, Studio Talk, Reviews and 
Notes, The Lay Figure, and In the Gal- 


leries, complete this number. 
xk, a a x 


Mr. Allen T. True, a well Known 
Denver artist, will hold an exhibition 
of landscapes in oil colors at the Fri- 
day Morning Club House the first two 
weeks in March. Mr. True is a pupil 
of Frank Brangwyn and like the great 
Brangwyn is interested in mural de- 
coration. Just now he is working up- 
on a series of panels for the Denver 
Public Library. 


* *K * 
E. A. Burbank, has just completed 
a striking portrait of J. N. Laraia, the 


musician, 
* * * 


Conrad Schuyler, a marine and land- 
scape painter, has opened a studio at 
No. 416 Slavin Building, Pasadena. 

* 


as * 


Anna A. Hills, who for the last four 
years has been studying abroad, has 
returned to Los Angeles and opened 


qa studio at No. 2930 Walton Avenue. 
* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth Borglum has _ insti- 
tuted a series of Thursday afternoon 
exhibits at her studio No, 419 Blan- 


ehard Hall. 
ae * Bo 


EF. W. Blanchard has issued invita- 
tions to Southwestern painters for the 
fourteenth annual spring exhibition to 


be held the last two weeks in March. 
* * 


F. L. Heath of Santa Cruz will hold 
an exhibition of oils at the Royar Gal- 
lery in March. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR . 
tl. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Not Coal Lands—013966 
Feb. 17, 1918. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Roland 
Emery Williams, of Santa Monica, Cal., 
who. on Sept. 29, 1911, made Homestead 
Entry, No, 013966, for S4SW'%. Section 25, 
SEY,SEY%. Section 26, Township 18, Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of invention to make commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los Ange- 
les, California, on the 3lst day of March, 
1918, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: James 
H Jackson, Hippolyte Bieule. William 
Eckhardt, Ray Bell, all of Santa Monica, 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
092 Not Coal Lands 

Jan. 27, 1913. 
U S Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1913: 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred E. 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
11555, Serial No. 092, for south half of 
southeast quarter, section 18, east half 
of northeast quarter, section 24, township 
1 north, range 18 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Regicter and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 10th day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Minnie 
Lewis, Earl G. Horton, Ray Horton, 
James G. Elliott, Marie Elliott, George 
Lewis, all of Calabasas, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
014439 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Offices at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Norris, of 520 N Alameda St.. Los Angeles, 
Cal.. who. on December 16, 1911, made 
Homestead Entry, No. 0144389, for SW%4- 
SW, Section 23, WY4NWY, NWYSWY, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S B Meridian, has filed notice of in- 
tention to make commutation proof, to-es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, United 
States Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 1st day of April, 1913, at 10 

o'clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: 

D. Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal.;: 

A. Mellus. Joseph A. Anker, William A. 

Lockwood, all of Santa Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 





In Los Angeles and en- 
virons---good telephone 
service 1S merely a mat- 
ter of using— - 


THE HOMEPHONE 
Contract Dept. F-98 
716 So. Olive Street 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los geles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

015440 Not Coal Lands. 
U. 8S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, California, Feb. 8, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker, whose postoffice address is Gen. 
Del., Santa Monica, California, did, on 
the 27th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015440, to purchase the NEYANES, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land 0.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and Sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of April, 1918, 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
015525 Not coal lands 
U. gs. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 12, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ed W. 
Hopkins, whose post-office address is 322 
W. Ave. 54, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 13th day of May, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015525, to purchase the SEYNWU, Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
‘Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
eant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 23rd day of April, 1913, before Register 
and Receiver, U. Land Office at Los 

Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
016863 Not coal lands 
U. S&. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 19, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edward 
L. Mitchell, whose post-office address is 
428 S. Spring St.. Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 12th day of November, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No 016863, to purchase the 
NEYSEY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final. proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of April, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, 
by filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Miss Olive Trask, daughter of Mrs. 
Wayland Trask of Andrews boulevard, 
whose marriage to Mr. Atlan Leonard 
takes place Wednesday evening, has 
been the honored guest at a number of 


affairs since the announcement of her 
engagement. Tuesday evening she 
shared honors with Miss Lucia Thomp- 
Son at the affair given by Mr. and Mrs 
W. H. Cline, Jr., and this evening she 
is to be the complimented guest at a 
dinner-dance with which Mrs. Theo- 
dore A. Simpson of the Rampart Apart- 
ments is entertaining at the Los An- 
geles Country Club. The bridal party 
and several friends who have come 
from the north for the wedding are to 
be guests. The dining table will be 
bright with daffodils and ferns, while 
the place cards will be cupids and daf- 
fodils. The decorations for the ball 
room will be in daffodils and acacia 
blossoms. Monday afternoon Mrs. Ar- 
thur Letts of Hollywood is to give a 
bridge party for Miss Trask and her 
attendants and guests, and Monday 
evening Mrs. Samuel Faroat of Har- 
vard boulevard will give a dinner and 
dancing party for her. The Trask home 
is the scene of a merry house party at 
present. Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Murphy of 
Philadelphia are staying there, as are 
Mrs. C. 8. Stanton, Miss Helen Weston, 
Miss Marjorie Stanton, Miss Nita Eb- 
ner, Miss Caroline Peichart, Miss Edith 
Harmon, and Miss Gladys Buchanan of 
San Francisco, while Miss Helen Holmes 
and her guest, Violet Cook of San 
Francisco, are constant visitors. 


At eight o’clock Wednesday evening, 
at Hotel Alexandria, Miss lucia 
Thompson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George P. Thompson of Ingraham 


street, became the bride of Mr. Robert | 


Wier Simpson of San Francisco. A 
pretty bit of sentiment was associated 
with the fact that the ceremony took 
place at the hotel, rather than in the 
bride’s own home on Ingraham street, 
as she was born in the old homestead 
that once occupied the corner of Fifth 
and Spring, where the hotel now stands. 
An altar of roses and ferns was erected 
in the assembly-room, which was pro- 
fusely decorated with maidenhair ferns 
and roses, combined with bows of white 
tulle. The bride, who entered on the 
arm of her father, was attired in a 
fown of white charmeuse, trimmed 
with Duchesse and Bohemian lace with 
a motif of pearls, and her tulle veil was 
caught with sprays of lilies of the val- 
ley, while her bouquet was of the lilies 
and white orchids. There were three 


matrons of honor—Mrs. George Alfred | 
Larned, Edna Bradford, Barbara Burk- 


Thompson, Mrs. William Henry Cline, 
Jr., and Mrs. Roland Crocker. Mrs. 
Thompson wore golden charmeuse with 
draperies of pale yellow chiffon, and 
her bouquet was of Aaron Ward roses. 
Mrs. Cline and Miss Aileen Crocker 
were gowned alike in pink charmeuse 
satin with crystal tunics, while Mrs. 
Crocker and Miss Georgie Catts wore 
green charmeuse draped with beaded 
chiffon. They all carried arm showers 
of Killarney roses. The little flower 
girl, Camille Crocker, was in soft white 
and pink and carried the ring in a bas- 
ket of roses. The best man was Mr. 
Herbert Smith of San Francisco, while 
the ushers were Messrs. George Alfred 
Thompson, William Henry Cline, Jr.. 
Roland Crocker, R. H. Maloney, and 
Charles Boone. Supper was served in 
the ballroom, where covers were laid 
for seventy-five, all the appointments 
being in white and green. The evening 
was passed in dancing, while the bride 
and groom slipped away for their 
honeymoon trip. They will make their 
home in Berkeley. 


Monday afternoon Mrs, G. A. Thomp- 











_ little bisque cupids. 
ranged for the guests of honor and 











son entertained for her sister-in-law 
with a luncheon at her home on Orange 
street. Baskets of pink Killarney 
roses decked the tables, while at each 
place was a little cut-glass vase hold- 
ing a single rose and a spray of ferns. 
Rose-shaded candelabra and rose place 
cards added to the pretty effect. Covers 
were placed for Mrs. Elmer 5. stone, 
mother of the hostess, who is here from 
San Francisco, Mrs. G. P. Thompson, 
Mrs. R. H. Crocker, Mrs. Walter V. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. W. H. Cline, or., Mrss 
W. H. Cline, Jr., Mrs. Henry Clay 
King, Mrs. Herbert Smith, Mrs. Clara 
Cross, Mrs. John Salisbury, Mrs. Kurtz 
of New York, Miss Aileen Crocker, 
Miss Simpson, Miss Edith Holder and 
Miss Georgia Catts. Tuesday after- 
noon Mrs. William Henry Cline and 
Mrs. William Cline, Jr., gave a large 
tea for Miss Thompson at their home 
in Wilshire place. Lavender hyacinths 
and ferns, with touches of American 
Beauty roses made unusually beauti- 
ful decorations. Several hundred 
guests responded to the invitations, and 
the hostesses were assisted by Mmes. 
HE. J. Fleming, E. E. Stone, C. C. Brick- 
er, R. H. Crocker, C. H. Lippincott, 
M. F. Ihmsen, Leon F. Moss, Robert 
J. Cope, Tudor E. Tiedeman, P. H. 
Smith, A. G. Bartlett, Margaret Adams, 
Harmon D. Ryus, William Rhodes Her- 


vey, B. H. Dyas, G. T. Hackley, G. W. 


Goodfellow, Fred P. Newport, George 
Burrall, Fred A. Stephenson, I. W. 
Gardner, W. T. Selbie, William H. Dorr, 
Walter V. Pomeroy, Vincent Burrows, 
William T. Wyatt, Margaret Cope, G. 
P. Thompson, Frank G. Richards, G. A. 
Thompson, M. EB. Bucke, F, E. Calkins, 
and the Misses Olive Trask, Margaret 
Simpson, Mary Wilcox, Mamie Maier, 
Florence Bartlett, Maude Adams, Geor- 
gia Catts, Ella Gardner, Lois Salisbury, 


|'Mary Anderson and Aileen Crocker. 


Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. William 
Henry Cline, Jr. entertained for Miss 
Thompson and for Miss Olive Trask, 
and for members of their bridal parties. 


| The dinner table was fragrant with 


maidenhair 
and covers were marked with 
Places were ar- 


lilies of the valley and 
ferns, 


their fiances, Messrs. Robert Simpson 
and Allan Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
A. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Bricker, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Richards, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Crocker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Richards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Meyer, Misses Mary Wilcox, 
Edith Runyon, Georgia Catts, Sallie 
Polk, Florence Bowden, Mamie Maier, 
Helen Weston, Marian Bartlett, Ruth 


halter, Hazel Wilson, Helen Holmes 
and Messrs. Robert Roen, John Phelps, 
Jack Howard, Standish Mitchell, Car! 
Crandall, John Phelps, Clair Woolwine, 
George Cline, Harry Cline, Carl Fitz- 
henry, and Charles Richards. 


Mrs. Theodore L. Stassforth of West 
Ninth street entertained Wednesday 
with a bridge luncheon at Hotel Alex- 
andria, covers being laid for about 
thirty guests. Daffodils and ferns were 
used in the decorations. Thursday aft- 


'ernoon Mrs. Stassforth gave a similar 


affair, covers being arranged for twenty 
guests. 


Miss Josephine Lacy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lacy of Wilshire 
boulevard, has as a guest her class- 
mate, Miss Sara Gross of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Miss Rebecca McMillan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. McMillan, whose 
engagement to Mr. William W. Stone 


| was recently announced, has chosen 


Saturday, March 1, as the date of her 
marriage. The ceremony is to take 


February 22, 1913 


- rr i 


J. W. IRobmson Co. 


Broadway and Third 








Violet's Cold Cream Soap--- 


Made of solidified cold cream—With just en- 
ough fragrance—so that it’s nice to use—And 


wonderfully good for the skin! 
And great, half pound cakes of really English 
Bath Soap— 


Imported Soaps--- 


From Budapest—long cakes of transparent 
soap—Daintily fragrant, clean smelling— 
There’s Rose and Benzoin, Violet and Glycer- 
ine and Mayfair. 


Joaps---Guest Room Jize--- 


Boxes filled with tiny cakes, sandlewood scent- 
ed, or violet— 


These are attractive placed in the guest room 
—with guest towels and other of the little 
thoughtful things that make guest rooms— 
welcomy. 


Good Soaps 


ND for the dust and grime—that soap cannot reach—Dip your fin- 
gers into a box of Alexandria Face Cream—Rub a little of this 
splendid cleanser into the skin. And after a few minutes remove 
the cream—and the dirt—with a soft cloth—And you've a skin vel- 
vety smooth, really clean—refres hed. 


At the— J. W. ROBINSON CO. 
Off and) Wauchamy ~ and— Beeman and Hendee 


SPRING TOURS TO JAPAN 
CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO MARCH 1, 66 DAYS 
15, 73 DAYS 


Fare includes all traveling expenses, first class travel, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing and tips 
Each party limited to twelve members. 
Hlustrated descriptive booklet free on request 


THOS. COOK & SON, %%& sering st. 


Los An geles 


$610.00 


Great Reduction in First Class Rates 


$165.00 Japan and return During Cherry Blossom. 
$225.00 Japan, China, the Philippines and return. 


$480.50 AROUND THE WORLD 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
D. F. ROBERTSON, Manager Steamship Dept. 


308 to 310 South Broadway Los Angeles 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 
PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
318 Broadway, Los Angeles 
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place at the St. John Episcopal Church, 
and the service will be read by Dean 
William McCormick. Mrs. Borden 
“Johnson will serve her sister as matron 
of honor, while Mr. Jordan Stone is to 
be best man. 


Lieutenant General and Mrs. Adna R. 
Chaffee of 987 Magnolia avenue have 
as house guests for a few days Mrs. 
Chaffee’s brother and his family, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bertrand and the Misses 
Rockwell of Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. and Mrs. E, J. Marshall have re- 
turned from Europe and are at the 
Hotel Alexandria. They were accom- 
panied on their trip by Miss Aurora 
Almada. 


Mrs. Henry Simpson of New York 
entertained at the Hotel Alexandria 
Wednesday in honor of Baron von 
Mehring and Mr. Edmond Fraser. Cov- 
ers were placed for Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Calhoun Drake, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Melveny, Captain and Mrs. Cameron 
Edawin T. Earl, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Erskine Thom, Dr. and Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan, Miss Marion Winston, Miss 
Doria Simpson and Mr. George H. En- 
nis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Wells of 
9637 Ellendale place, accompanied by 
their daughter, Miss Louise Wells, will 
sail next month for a trip around the 
world. They expect to visit in New 
Zealand with their daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Norton Johnson. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Lake Garner of 
West Adams street have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Jeanette Adams Garner, to Myr. 
Kenneth Crothers Grant of New York. 
No date has yet been set for the wed- 
ding. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bacon of Ber- 
keley Square gave a large bridge party 
Tuesday evening—more than one hun- 
dred guests enjoying the occasion. Red 
and white carnations brightened the 
living room, while acacia blossoms and 
their fern-like foliage were used in the 
other rooms. 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller of Pasa- 
dena entertained Monday evening with 
a dinner at Hotel Alexandria in honor 
of the Hawaiian polo team, afterward 
taking their guests to the Mason. In- 
cluded, were Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dilling- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. Baldwin, 
Miss Elizabeth Sherk of Pasadena, 
Miss Edith Reed of New York, Mr. 
Harold Castle and Mr. Arthur Rice. 


Miss Mary Barry McCarthy, who has 
been the guest of Mrs. Hugh Graham 
Miller at Coronado has returned to 
this city. Mrs. Miller also is here for 
a brief visit with Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Woolwine, at Hotel Darby, but will 
return to the south for a month's stay. 


Mrs. Henry W. Simpson and Miss 
Doria Simpson of New York have 
taken apartments at Hotel Alexandria. 
They will stay until spring, when they 
plan to go to Europe to join Mrs. 
Simpson’s sons, who are at school] in 
England| Mrs. Simpson and her 
daughter were much feted last winter 
when they were here and several af- 
fairs are already planned for them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Secondo Guasti of West 
Adams street have gone to New Or- 
leans for a visit, after which they will 
tour through the East. 


D. F. Robertson, manager of the 
steamship department of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, announces the 
safe arrival in Yokohama of the fol- 
lowing party of Los Angelans, who left 
this citv January 20 for a tour of the 
world: Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Barker, Miss 
Barker, Mr. C. A. Barker, Jr., Miss 
Katherine Barker, Dr. E. E. Burnett, 
Mr. Jas. Dunean, Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Croucher, Judge F. W. Gregg, Mrs. M. 
C. Griffith, Mrs. A. L. Horton, Mrs. 
Hattie Malloy, Mr. and Mrs. C.F. 
Noyes and C. F. Noyes, Jr., Mr. Mees)? 
Monnette, Mrs. D. F. Robertson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sherer, Mr. E. E. Smith, Mr. 
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Three Books by the Editor 


Se 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


i le 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


te ee 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss & Welch Co 


252 SOUTH SPRING ST. | 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
P26 Weol Piksl ok 


EXCLUSIVE 
Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


and Mrs. George Walker, Miss Ethel- 
wyn Walker, Mrs. Marie Webster. 


Passing of Douglass Burr Burnett 


Mr. Douglass Burr Burnett, for many 
years a resident of Los Angeles, died 














in Houston, Texas Tuesday afternoon, | 


after an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Burnett was admitted to the bar in 
this city in 1899 and followed his pro- 
fession here until his removal to Hous- 
ton, where he became president of the 
American Construction Company. He 
was the son of Mr. T, B. Burnett, who 
was president of the Los Angeles 
Terminal Railroad. <A large circle of 
friends will mourn his untimely death. 
He leaves a wife and children, and 
three sisters, Mrs. Harry Coburn Tur- 
ner and Miss Theo Burnett of this city 


and Mrs. Sidney Ballou of Washington, 


Dre 


| 





—over Staub’s— 
—-under Steckel’s— 


). 2 V allely So. 








33614 
Broadway 


Hist tate 


Special in 212 yd. cloths, 1, off—$2.50 to $6.00 
Specialin Towels, Huck—20x41—50c 


317-325 a 2 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “¢°@e"™~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


New 
Dress 


[Tnmmings 


HE new. dress trimmings are 

very distinctive and are mark- 

ed by a note of quaintness. 
The bands are shown in satin, voile, 
and net, embroidered in bright and 
quaint color combinations so char- 
acteristic of the Bulgarians. 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


= 167 North 
f Orange Grove 
Avenue 


Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 


\ 


} oY ee wi Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
ft Private Room 


for 


Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


ty) rie: 
»: 6% 


} oe DA] Pasadena 


Parties 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not coal lands. 
013834 

U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 21, 1918. 
Notice is hereby given that Charles J. 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
Sept. 7, 1911, made Homestead Entry, No. 
018884, for NY%NEY, SEYNEM, Sec. 27, 
SEYSE%, Section 22, Township 1 5&., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make Final com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 

8rd day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, John Riley, William D. New- 
ell, Cylurus W. Logan, all of Santa 

Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


-« JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO.. 514 8, Broad- 
‘ Main 937: Home F803 


For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261 —advt. 


Professional 











PURITAS 


= 
a 


DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


Neu 531 


533 
CORSET SHOP p22. 


Mixed Clothes.... ..75 cts. per doz. 
Rough Dry 35 cts. per doz. 


MISS K. M. MITCHELL 
EXPERT LAUNDRISTE 


781 Gladys Ave. (in rear) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studies and Halls for all purposes fer rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terma and all infermation, apply te 


F, W. BLANCHARD, 
883 Seuth Broadway 238 South Hill &. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order t6 save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
nther coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of a 


| After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


Ww 


. 
By Caroline Reynolds gesture, whose simplicity is almost ; ; 
David Belasco is far cleverer as an childlike, whose audience is but a After the matinee the ladies wil] take delight in the dainty 
illusionist than was ever Hermann the | S0Unding board for his emotions—with ; : . ae . 
re oie tr ce ee fee| thesesdualisios MMM play cola tail % Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


the guise of reality he excels any play- | Succeed. 

wright or producer of history. He fills Peter Grimm is a florist—rich, iras- 
the eye with detail so unobtrusively |cible, but gentle and sweet of heart. 
natural that it is dominating; he|He loves his farm—the long rows of | of Sweet content is still on his lips— | create the illusion of art. 

achieves spectacular effects that seem/}tulips; the hothouses; the whispering his tender heart ceases beating and =a © a 
merely incidents of the action of his|trees and sunny meadows. He loves death comes. Frederik soon proves “Oliver Twist” at the Morosco 

Plays. He creates atmosphere as thick |the quaint old house, stored with the himself. It is his plan to sell Peter’s Only the masterly work of Nat Good- 

as a London fog—only the audience|treasures of seven generations of beloved farm and to marry Katie and | Win as Fagin, and the excellent produc- » 

rarely recognizes the fact that a triple|Grimm. But Peter has the desire to go abroad. The girl mistrusts her| tion given “Oliver Twist” by the Mo- 

veil of illusion hangs between it and|rule the little world in which he lives. lover, but will not break her promise | TOSCO company prevents the offering 

to Peter. And he, hearing her call to| from being a dreadful bore. Charles “ 
him in her distress, comes back from | Pickens’ works have never been suc- 

the Other Side. It is a rainy after- | CeSSfully dramatized—there is too much 
1.00n, and the old living room is a place | t© them to be condensed for play-acting , 

of deep shadows and flickering fire- | PUrposes, and while Comyns Carr has 
light—with the rain beating against| Produced a better version of “Oliver 








happiness, promises that she will mar- | never dramatically. David Belasco 4 
ry Frederik—and while Peter’s smile! could dramatize a popular song and 














ist” , . c 
the windows. Peter comes in unheard | Twist” than the stage has had hereto 
and hangs his old hat on its accus-| fore, it is far from being a dramatic 
tomed peg. He hears the harsh words | SUCCess, and in the hands of a less . 
of ungrateful fiiends, he sees the vil- | C@Pable organization would be undenia- 
lainy of Frederik—learns that the man | Ply lagging. But in the scenes when 
is the father of little Wilhelm. Piti- Nat Goodwin is on the stage the in- e 
fully, he attempts to attract their at- terest 1s Keyed tensely—for this por- | 
tention—but they all pass him by—un- trait of the diabolical, cowardly, ecun- 
seeing unhearing ven Katie, | ming Jew, with his talonlike fingers, his - 
though she hears his well-loved voice; , #!ternate whine and bullying; his mur- 
thinks it is only her fancy, and does! Gerous heart and black soul—this is a 
not see his wistful arms outstretched to | ™4Sterplece, It does not give the spec- —t 






her. Then, as Peter’s despair has al- tator the effect of acting—does not in 
most overwhelmed him, comes little - man who payee a ee 
ilhel il iling. | \ ; 

ae ak, ica Ea: Seen Jew come to life. In a dozen little de- 
through the child Peter succeeds in giv- a oieted ang ae 
ing happiness to Katie. But the little Nhat Hist He"arOps out of Mekewat 
poy has been bruised too deeply by life, acter to become the actor. His delinea- 
ce ee enemas Daaer that tion alone would make the play worth 
AGG esomavith abetted on his seeing. The scenes which show the 
| ; y stilted, Sunday-school sort of family 
eee Peter goes softly out es i in which Oliver Twist finds refuge are 
pmnse Ye pests) gg ant sites extremely verbose and dull—the thieves’ 

| There is no actor but David Warfield | gen and Fagin’s machinations are the 
who could play the part with So re€-| only things which hold the audience. 
markable a combination of impressive- Harrison Hunter offers a new study of 
Ness, human temper and human sweet- | pj] Sikes—more cunningly brutal than 

| ness. His contrast between the stub-} the primitive Bills we have been wont 
born, slightly ill-tempered, but witha] to see—big, bull-like, beastly, and the 
lovable old Peter of the first act and Artful Dodger of Robert Ober is a de- 
the yearning, Kindly, Femder being Of | jjoious bit of foolery. Thomas MacLar- ? 
the last two acts, is wonderful. What nie might have stepped fresh from the 
other actor could so carefully bridge the pages of Dickens’ novel, so perfectly 
chasm that lies” between impressive- is he in the picture, and the Beadle of 
Ness and absurdity—a oye Ls chasm | Howard Scott is a brief delight. Her- 
in that Belascoan offering. The first | pert Standing is no less excellent as 

































act is the best of the play, dramatically Mr. Brownlow, and there are a num- 7 

considered. The second act drags a ber of excellent “bits,” including the 

little, but the third act is a good cli- old butler of James Applebee, and the 

max. But never while Warfield is on thieving scoundrels portrayed by Wil- = 
the stage does the interest lag. There | jiay, Wolbert and Richard Barbee. Hel- - 
is a simplicity of charm, a cadence of en Robertson does good work with 

voice, an unaffected naturalness of Nancy Sikes, although there is more ¥ 
gesture and action that is haunting. in the part than she seems to realize. 

The comedy moments are many; but/ The scenic accessories are excellent, 

in the pathos of his appeal to those the whole production remarkably well a 
Who cannct hear him; in the poetry of balanced. 

his love for Katie expressed in the final 

















moments of the play—the Warfield “Elixir of Youth” at the Burbank . 
Senius is at its height. He alone could Even in its present form Zellah Cov- 


the assistance of capable actors. Katie is the funniest show since “Charley’s + 
is a lovely Lilian Albertson sort of in- Aunt,” and after Manager Morosco’s 
genue—a wildflower of a girl, in the! deft fingers have thumped the clay 
hands of Janet Dunbar, and Marie|and the authors have tinkered at it, - 
Bates’ capabilities are too well known| even New York audiences should re- 
to require comment on her character- | lapse into hysterical laughter. The 
ization of a meddlesome old woman.!] Burbank has never housed a farce- n 


; Marie Reichardt is a delightful old comedy so laugh-compelling—in fact 
nearly every moment of his “Return of|adores. Frederik is a scoundrelly fel- | Marta; and other parts are well done, “Baby Mine” or “Seven Days” cannot 


Peter Grimm,” in which that favorite low, whose illegitimate child—grand- while the little bov is exceptionally | reach the tide-line of this new show. . 
actor, David Warfield, is gripping the! son of Peter's housekeeper—is also a | well played by Percy Helton. There is | It frolics through three rollicking acts, 
hearts of theatergoers at the Mason. A|member of Peter’s household. He) much discussion of the probabilities of leaving a ripple of mirth always in its 








: LOLO, THE MYSTIC, AT THE ORPHEUM 





ee 
the shadow-figures that dance on the Therefore he arranges a marriage be- 


wall. Trickery so deft that only cold- | tween Katherine, his ward, and Fred- 


’ # j : Ke é carry the play to triumph, but he hag -ington’s comedy, “The Elixir of Youth,” 
blooded analysis reveals it ig evident in erik, his nephew, both of whom he 





single setting, done in masterful man- | renders homage to Peter, only for the | the central theme of Mr. Belasco’s play | wake, and just when it seems that the > 
ner, carried ‘out in perfection to the!sake of his money, and also because | —but surely the plot is not to be taken subject has been exhausted a fresh . 
minutest detail—a good company, a|he has found Katie fair. Peter, blun- | seriously. It could not have been writ- | s‘tuation is offered which compels an 

plot daring enough to be novel; with deringly kind, has not seen that Katie’s | ten as an earnest theory of the after|outburs of laughter that fairly thun- £ 





lines and situations tailored to fit the eyes have given shy answer to the love | life—rather was it produced because ders against the roof. The plot does 
desires of the public—a star who can of James Hartman, Peter’s Secretary. Mr. Belasco is a keen reader of the not seem “*o contain the possibilities 
move an audience to tears by merely|And she, in her deep gratitude for | publie’s desires, who achieves artistic! that the author has found in it, but s 
stretching out his arms in a hopeless Peter’s care of her; asking only his | effect scenically, and superficially, but | there are new developments every mo- 
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ment. The trouble begins when old 


Dr. Relyea brings home several bottles | 
of his latest discovery, “Fhe Elixir of | 


Youth.” A friend of the doctor, an an- 
cient rake called General Burbeck, de- 
sires to marry his daughter, Sylvia, but 
the latter is in love with young Phil 


Stanton, and laughs at the general as | 
The doctor has mort- 
in order to continue | 
his scientific experiments, and the loan © 
He makes a proposition to the | 
He will give: him enough of | 


an “old man.” 
gaged his home 


Is due, 
general. 
the elixir to cause him to find favor 
in Sylvia’s eyes, on condition that the 
general take up the loan. Then the 
doctor is called away, just as the gen- 
eral is about to swallow the elixir. 
Comes a tempestuous Spanish maiden 
—to whom the general has indiscreetly 
made love—bringing the _ inevitable 
baby, which she deposits on the couch, 
Wrapped in an old coat of the gen- 
eral’s; and then flees, with the old man 
in hot pursuit. Meantime, the bottle 
of elixir has been spilled, and when the 
doctor returns and finds the elixir gone, 
and a baby on the coach, he immedi- 
ately thinks the general has taken too 
much of the elixir and has gone back 
to childhood. While Philip and the 
doctor are agonizedly discussing a de- 
canter a neighbor brings in her child for 
Sylvia to look after for a few moments. 
The girl lays the baby on the couch— 
there is a chill breeze and slipping ofE 
her kKimona she wraps the little one in 
it. Finding an empty elixir bottle on 
the floor she picks it up and sets it on 
the table. Result, when the doctor and 
Philip return and see the empty bottle, 
and then discover the child on the 
couch, they think that Sylvia, too, has 
tasted of the elixir. The fun grows 
fast and furious; and, of course, it all 
ends with explanations. 


There are several scenes which need 
shortening—for instance, that in which 
Phil and the doctor think they are 
talking to Sylvia’s ghost. The wit is 
certainly not of a delicate order! there 


are one cor two lines which should be | 


entirely eliminated, as the farce is 
funny enough without two strong a 
tinge of suggestion. But there is no 
fault in the play which is not easily 
remedied. It should run for severai 
weeks at the Burbank, and undoubted- 
ly will make a big hit in the east. Zel- 
lah Covington himself assumes the 
role of Frederick Relyea, the old doc- 
tor, and gives an excellent characteriz- 
ation, marred only by his nervousness 
and an overwhelming desire to laugh 
at his own lines. Probably another 
actor than Mr, Covington could have 
extracted more from the part in the 
first few days of the play’s produc- 
tion. Forrest Stanley is a big, good- 
natured boy as Philip Stanton, and 
Herschel Mayall does his best work as 
the old general. Beatrice Nichols, 
pretty and girlish, is satisfying in 
every detail as Sylvia, and Lillian El- 
liott and Grace Travers add largely to 
the gayety, while Selma Paley is a 
most picturesque Spanish maiden. 
There are several minor roles capitally 
played, and the one setting is as David 


Belascoan as that of Peter Grimm; ex- | 
in one detail—lighting switches | 


cept 
which are obviously not connected. It 
is too bad to have a character press a 
button to switch off a light—and hear 
the electrician respond off stage by 
turning off the lights several seconds 
later. 
out in other. details, why not connect 
the switches? 


Mrs, Langtry at the Orpheum 

Mrs. Langtry—what a name that has 
been to conjure with in the theatrical 
world! Wow many poets have sung 
their sonnets to her lips and her eyes 
and her hands—the turn of her head; 
the grace of her walk—the beauty of 
her. How many newspapers have cov- 
ered their front pages with columns 
of cuts and information regarding her; 
how many choice bits of social gossip 
she has occasioned. Her stories have 
been repeated; her wit and beauty 
have been toasted by royalty—more 
years ago than it would be polite to 
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remember. Every feminine head in Or- 
pheum audiences this week cranes for- 
ward to take in her appearance and 
her gowns; every masculine eye 
brightens with eagerness, as if with 
the desire to identify the charm that 
has made her the toast of two conti- 
nents. She is still a beautiful woman, 
with the same wonderful eyes. She 
walks through qa superficial little part 
—but no one cares whether she acts or 
not, just so long as he or she may look 
at her. In fact, most of the audience 
is so busy relating tidbits to his neigh- 
bor regarding her past, that a great 
portion of the sketch is utterly ignored. 
It is a satirical little froth, with Mrs. 
Langtry, stately, handsome, cultured 
and pleasant of voice, proving herself 
an interesting comedienne. Yet there 
is a certain element of tragedy in these 
“return appearances.” The bloom of 
youth has faded; the unmistakable 
signs of preservation are there—it is 
the hothouse beauty of a well pro- 
tected orchid. One wishes that Lady 
de Bathe had stayed away and left only 
the memory—although, were her fame 
not so great, she would be voted en- 
tirely lovely. She is accompanied by 
a bill that is almost entirely new. Ame- 
lia Stone and Armand Kalisz are back 
in their musical romance, “Mon Am- 
our,’ which is not striking for its mer- 
its; yet does not bore the onlooker. 
That pleasing quality is not possessed 
by Grant and Hoag, who try to joke 
and try to sing, and succeed not at all. 
Roxy La Rocca, the harpist, is an art- 
ist on his chosen instrument, and ar- 
ranges his programs to please vaude- 
ville audiences, with moments of real 
musie interpolated, just to show that 
he is really a musician. The Amoras 
Sisters should be prevented from 
singing and dancing, but their athletic 
feats are remarkably skillful. A 
hodge-podge of nonsense which gets 
over with big effect is “The Song 
Booth” of George W. Barry and Maude 
Wilford; and the holdevers are the 
Comedy Circus and the Chadwick Trio. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Oscar Hammerstein will present 
Florence Webber and her celebrated 
comic opera company in ‘ ‘Naughty 
Marietta” at the Majestic theater. for 
the week beginning Sunday night, with 
the usual matinees. As this is the first 
visit to Los Angeles of Miss Webber 
and the organization, unusua: interest 
it being shown in the engagement. 
“Naughty Marietta” is a comic opera 
by Victor Herbert and Rida Johnson 
Young, and Miss Webber is a vocal 
phenomenon recently discovered by 
Mr. Hammerstein. She possesSes a 
brilliant dramatic soprano voice and 
is blessed with histronic ability. When 
produced in New York “Naughty 
Marietta” was greeted with acclama- 
tion by the critics of the big city, 
many of whom voted it the best of- 
fering of the season. The production 
is a big one, with well known princi- 
pals and a large chorus; while the 
eostuming and scenic environment it 
is said will be of the best. A special 
orchestra is also carried. 


Another David Belasco success is 
scheduled for the Mason Opera House 
the week beginning Monday night, Feb. 
24, when Leo Ditrichstein will be seen 
in his own translation and adaptation 


of the German comedy, “The Concert,” 
If the setting is so well carried 


which has been one of the real suc- 
cesses of the last two theatrical sea- 
sons. “The Concert” is a satire on 
the tendency of women to worship at 
the shrine of musical genius. Gabor 
Arany, its chief character, is a great 
musician. He plays the piano divine- 
ly and the women flock to his con- 
certs and his studio—many of them 
enrolling as his pupils—at the rate of 
$10 a lesson. His sensible American 
wife remains in the background, look- 
ing on his peccadillogs much as a mother 
would regard an irresponsible and ir- 
resistible child. Arany thrives on the 
feminine adoration given him, but 
oversteps the bounds of his wife’s 
tolerance when he slips off to the 
Catskills for an outing—with another 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manaser 


Beginning Sunday night, Feb. 23 


FLORENCE WEBBER 


And the Oscar Hammerstein Comie Opera Co., in Victor Herbert’s masterpiece 


NAUGHTY 


MARIETTA 


Nights and Saturday Matinee 50c to $2—Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50 


MOROSCO THEATER 


bt. 
Eighth 


Broadway 
Seventh and 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 24. 


NAT C, GOODWIN 


With the Morosco Producing Company in the Second Week 


“OLIVER TWIST” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street, 
Neer Siath. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEHR, FEB. 23. 


Second Big Week of the New Comedy. 


“The Elixir of Youth” 


With ZELLA COVINGTON in the chief role. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM 


SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


THEATER 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 24. 


RALPH HERZ 
Musical Comedy Favorite 
LOLO THE MYSTIC 
Indian Second Sight 
SCHENCK BROTHERS 
Equilibrists 
THE GRAZERS 
Torpsichorean Novelty 


GRANT AND HOAG 
“THe Troublesome Trunk’’ 
THOSE FRENCH GIRLS 
Amoros Sisters 
BARRY AND WOLFORD 
““At the Song Booth’”’ 
ROXY La ROCCA 
Royalty’s Harpist 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p.m. World’s Motion Views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-7ic, Boxes $1; Mat. at 2 DAILY, 10, 25, 50c; Boxes T6c. 


\VW[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. 24. 
DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 


THE CONCERT 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. With 


LEO IDITIRICIIS TEKIN 


Great Cast from Belaco Theater, New York, including Isabel Irving. 
Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $2; Wednesday Matinee, 50c to 51.50. 


man’s wife. The deserted wife and 
the deserted husband concoct a scheme 
that avoids scandal, brings the elop- 
ing couple to their senses without a 
scene—and incidentally provide num- 
berless opportunities for laughter. Leo 
Ditrichstein’s performance of the ec- 
centric musician has won him approb- 
ation wherever he has played, and he 
is ably assisted by a Belasco company, 
with Isabel Irving as the wife. 


At the Morosco the splendid per- 
formance of “Oliver Twist’? which is 
being given by Nat Goodwin and the 
Morosca Producing Company is prov- 
ing exceedingly popular, with the sold- 
out sign out at every performance. 
For this reason the management has 
decided to continue the play for a sec- 
ond week, beginning Monday : 
The cast is a notable one, with Nat 
Goodwin in his powerful delineation of 
Fagin, Helen Robertson as Nancy 
Sikes, Harrison Hunter as Bill Sikes, 
Grace Valentine as Oliver, Robert Ober 
as the Artful Dodger. and with other 
popular members contributing excel- 
lent parts. The production is one of 
especial pictorial worth, while the sup- 
port is of such uniform excellence as 
to suggest an all-star aggregation. The 
coming week may be the last of Mr. 
Goodwin’s present starring engage- 
ment, as Manager Morosco is making 
contracts to send the star and a se- 
lected company on a tour of the coast 
in the Dickens’ play. Flattering of- 


wena OL. Marhe. 


fers have been made in various cities, 
which are too.good to be refused, so 
that the scheduled performance of 
Hayden Talbot's “O Jee,’ written. es- 
pecially for Mr, Goodwin, has been 
postponed. 


“The Elixir of Youth,” as was a 
foregone conclusion when the _ cur- 
tain went down on the first perform- 
ance, will continue a second week at 
the Burbank. While the play makes 
no pretension to literary excellence. 
it is one of the best laugh-producers 
that have ever been staged, and Messrs. 
Covington and Simonsen, the authors, 
have hit the bullseye of success. The 
central idea is a new one in farce, 
and carried out with a brisk excel- 
lence that keeps the house in an uproar 
Not the least of its success 
is due to the capable performance 
given it by the Burbany company. Zel- 
lah Covington, one of the authors, is 
achieving success in the leading role, 
and Forrest Stanley, Grace Travers, 
Beatrice Nichols, Lillian Eljliott and a 
number of other Burbank favorites 
have added to their popularity with 
their good work, while the piece is 
given ag elaborate a setting as has 
ever been vouchsafed a new attraction. 


Ralph Herz, known here as a star 
in “Madame Sherry,’ “Dr. de Luxe” 
and other musical comedies, will make 
his first vaudeville appearance at the 
head of the new Orpheum bill, begin- 
ning Monday matinee, Feb. 24. Mr. 
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Herz has hitherto made short excur- 
sions into the field of the twice-a-day, 
but only in the east. He has a fine 
singing voice as well as a talent for 
writing songs, and will offer much 
of his own material at the Orpheum 
with interpolations of his most popu- 
lar successes in the past. Lolo, the 
Mystie, an Indian girl with a sixth 
sense, will also be a big feature of 
next week’s bill. She is but sixteen, 
and since the age of four has been 
able to mystifv her people. She reads 
the contents of letters, telegrams and 
other things while sealed in their 
owner’s hands, and does other myster- 
ious things. The Schenck brothers 
have an element of novelty in their 
equilibristic work, and are fine physi- 
cal specimens. The Grazers have a 
singing and dancing act containing 
plenty of comedy. The usual fine or- 
chestral program will be given, there 
will be motion views, and the hold- 
overs are Grant & Hoag, those French 
girls, Barry & Wolford and Roxy la 
Rocea. A week later comes Sarah 
Bernhardt and her company, 


Chicago Grand Opera Attractions 


Coming of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company to Los Angeles is epochal in 
the musical history of this city. Never 
before has there been such an organi- 
zation to travel westward, and never 
before have three hundred and eight 
people as a unit been brought three 
thousand miles to entertain the public. 
This is the first opportunity Los An- 
geles has had to enjoy real grand opera, 
sung by one of the three leading organ- 
izations of America. The productions 
will be in sumptuous style, equalling 
the notable presentations given on the 
Auditorium stage in Chicago, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House 
and Philadelphia. The company is in 
every respect of the highest standard, 


including the favorites of the Chicago, | 


Philadelphia. New ‘York and Boston 
season of 1912-13. 


Under the general management of 
Andreas Dippel, with an orchestra of 
eighty under the leadership of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, supporting the orig- 
inal casts of the various operas, every 
effort has been made to offer each op- 
era with complete and correct costum- 
ing, the best of scenic investiture and 
artistic properties. The repertoire as 
arranged for Los Angeles is a notable 
one, beginning the night of March 4, 
continuing through until March 11, and 
including operas sung in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and English. 

One feature worthy of particular 
mention is the signal success of the 
orchestra developed under the direc- 
tion of Cleofonte Campanini, which has 
attracted the admiring comments of 
all composers whose works have had 
first production under his baton. The 
mise-en-scene is under the supervision 
of Fernand Armanz, who for fourteen 
years was stage director at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, and 
who brings his complete working stage 
crew with him. The chorus has been 
trained in a ballet school and a train- 
ing school. The entire contingent is 
composed of native singers, who ire 
comely in appearance, and who have 
been trained to grace of action and 
musical intelligence. 

The notable native enlistment, when 
the employment of foreign singers is 
the accepted thing in historic grand 0,:- 
era, is another matter for congratula- 
tion. for the Chicago company has 
paved the way to the hearing of Amer- 
jean voices, and many of the names on 
this company’s roster will be easily 
recognizable as our most satisfactory 
and prominent singers: Mary Garden, 
Clarence Whitehall, George Hamlin, 
Elearora DeCisneros. Henri Scott, Jane 
Osborne- Hanneh, Frank Preisch, Min- 
nie Saltzman-Stevens, Helen Stanley, 
Marie Cavan. Helen Warrum, Margaret 
Keyes. Minnie Peender. and two talent- 
ed California artists, Edna Darch and 
Mabel Riegelman. 

In arranging the repertoire all pa- 
trors have been consulted, in a way; 
for those who enioy French opera, the 
opening night. Tuesday, March 4, will 


in New York ' 








find Massenet’s tuneful ‘Thais,’ 
Mary Garden, Hector Dufranne, Ed- 
mond Warnery, Louise Berat, Marie 
Cavan, Gustave Huberdeau and sup- 
porting company. 

For those who enjoy Wagner, the 
famous music dramas of “Die Wal- 
kuere”’ will be given Friday evening, 
March 17, and “Tristan und Isolde” 
will be presented Monday evening, 
March 10. The Italian patrons will find 
interest in “Rigoletto,” to be given 
Wednesday evening, March 5; and “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,’ Saturday eve- 
ning, March 8, with the great Italian 
cast headed by Luisa Tetrazzini and 
including Aristodemo Giorgini, Mario 
Sammarco, Marguerite Keyes, Constan- 
tin Nicolay, Nicola Rosetto and minor 
support. Wednesday matinee, March 5, 
will be devoted to the second act of 
“The Love Tales of Hoffman,” sung in 
Italian, Humperdinck’s fairy opera 
“Hansel and Gretel,” sung in English, 
with Marie Cavan as Hansel and Mabel 
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alinost entirely of artists who are of 
Anglo-Saxon birth. Of the six principal 
roles five will be assumed by Americans 
who have won their way to the top of 
the operatic ladder by sheer force of 
merit and histrionic achievement. 
Charles Dalmores, the famous tenor, 
who will sing the role oi Siegmund, is 
a IKrenchman who is regarded as a 
foremost exponent of Wagnerian opera. 
Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, who will be 
heard as Brunnhilde, and who sang the 
role at Bayreuth, comes from Bloom- 
ington, Hl. Jane Osborne-Hannah, who 
will sing Sieglinde, is a native of Chi- 
cago. Eleanora DeCisneros, the con- 
tralto, who will be Fricka, was born in 
New York, Clarence Whitehill, the bari- 
tone, hatls from Iowa, and Henri Scott, 
the basso, is a Philadelphian. 


Of the eight prima donnas who will 
sing the parts of Walkyries, Helen 
stanley, Edna Darch, Marie Cavan and 
Marguerite Keyes are Americans, while 
Jennie Dufau and Louise Berat are 


MARY GARDEN, WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Riegelman as Gretel, followed by the 
International ballet divertissement, in- 
troducing Slavic dances, Dutch dances, 
the Habanero from “Natoma,” Hungar- 
ian dances, the “‘Coppelia” ballet, with 
the premier danseuse_ etoile, Rosin 
Galli, assisted by the corps de ballet. 
Saturday matinee is reserved for Victor 
Herbert’s celebrated opera, “Natuma,” 
sung in English. Mary Garden will be 


Natoma, Helen Stanley will be Barbara, | 


George Hamlin will be Lieut. Merrill, 
Henri Scott will sing Don Franciscc, 
Hector Dufranne will sing Father Per- 
alto, Mario Sammarco will be Juan 
Bautista Alvarade and Rosina Galli 
wil] be Chiquita,—an all stay cast. The 
Sunday corcert, which is to be given at 
Shrine Auditorium, will be thoroughly 
in keeping with those that take place 
in Chicago, New York and Woston, to- 
gether with a symphony concert under 
the direction of Cleofonte Campanini. 


When the Wagnarian masterpieces 
are sung, it will be found that the cast 
of “Die Walkuere’’ will be composed 


I’rench. Ruby Heyl is an Englishwom- 
an, and Adele Legard is Hungarian. 
From this list it will be seen that there 
is not a native born German in the cast, 
while Campanini, who will wield the 
baton, is an Italian. Practically the 
same list of singers will be heard in 
“Tristan und Isolde,’’ except that Ar- 
mand Crabbe will be heard as Melot, 
and Frank Preisch as Der Steurman. 


Los Angeles has never had an op- 
portunity to witness such an agerega- 
tion of artists. Luisa Tetrazzini, who 
will sing “Lucia” is the greatest color- 
atura soprano in the world, and her 
triumphs are a matter of history. Mary 
Garden is the high priestess of modern 
French opera, and is conceded to have 
no peer in “Thais.” Mario Sammarco, 
who sings the leading Italian parts 
is equally well known, while Charles 
Dalmores, the leading French tenor, 
occupies an enviable position among 
the singers of this country and Eu- 
rope. Henri Scott, the basso, is an 
American singer, who has won success 
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both in his own country and in Italy, 
while Armand Crabbe, the Belgian bar- 
itone, scored such a triumph in Chi- 
cago that Titta Ruffo became so enthus- 
iastic over the exceptional qualities of 
his voice that he personally gave him 
valuable advice for his new roles. Elea- 
nora de Cisneros, the mezzo-soprano, 
has sung in all the leading houses of 
Europe, in Italian, French and German 
roles, and Hector Dufranne’s voice is 
of thrilling power. All in all, the com- 
ing of the company, is indeed an event 
for this city. 


Kolb and Dill Back 

Kolb and Dill, those exponents of 
slap stick comedy in its higher branch- 
es, who seem to be perennial favor- 
ites with Los Angeles audiences, have 
been with us again this week, but only 
for a brief seven day sojourn instead 
of their usual run of a month or more. 
They are to come for a longer engage- 
ment later in the spring. They opened 
at the Majestic Sunday night to a ca- 
pacity house in “Algeria,” an Arab- 
American fantasy originally written. 
for Weber and Fields by Roland Oliver 
and Victor Herbert. It is the latter’s 
musie that gives the charm to the pro- 
duction, in conjunction with good stage 
settings, pretty girls for chorus work, 
and costuming that is above the ordi- 
nary. Somehow, the comedy of the piece 
does not exactly seem to suit the style 
of humor purveyed by the Teutonic 
comedians, even though it has been re- 
vamped especially for their use. They 
are not nearly so effective as in ‘“Lone- 
some Town,” “The Politicians,” or even 
in “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer.”’ 
There are a number of catchy epi- 
grammatic lines which the comedians 
bandy in their fun making. The scene, as 
the nume implies, its laid in the Orient, 
and concerns two American tourists, 
Kolb and Dill of course, who are so- 
journing there. One happens to be a 
lodge brother in the mystic shrine of 
the ruling sheik. The latter disappears 
and the tourist according to the law of 
the country inherits his wives, who 
have become imbued with the suffra- 
gette idea. The tourist, tiring of his 
troubles, also disappears and they are 
turned over to his foster brother. All 
sorts of interesting complications en- 
sue. “Rose of the world,” a dreamy kind 
of song, is the piece de resistance, and 
is sung early in the first act by Maud 
Amber, the new statuesque prima don- 
na, who is endowed with a rather good 
voice. ‘‘Ask Her When the Band Is 
Playing” is a waltz number in which 
clever stage dancing is featured by 
Kolb, Dill, and little Maxie Mitchell, 
their new soubrette, who by the way 
promises to become as great a favor- 
ite as Olga Stech. Winfield Blake 
plays the role of the Sheik rather well 
and his voice is worth hearing. Out- 
Side of those mentioned the cast is 
weak. In fact several of its members, 
when Kolb and Dill were here last, be- 
longed to the chorus and have not 
shown sufficient improvement to de- 
serve their promotion. 
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Justin Huntly McCarthy is Irish— 
and is immensely proud of it. He has 
written a book of “Trish Recollections,” 
telling with great gusto of his early 
But he also 
enjoys painting in the bright dashing 
colors of court portraiture for his latest 
creation, “A Health Unto His Majesty,” 
like his former success, “If I Were 
King,” is filled with swashbuckling ca- 
valiers and daring intrigue. It pic- 
tures in intimate fashion, the exiled 
King Charles II] of England, while 
domiciled in the quaint Flemish town 
of Breda. Surrounded by a few faith- 
ful chevaliers and a traitor he plays 
hopelessly for a return to his Kingdom. 
into the poor, pinched quarters of one 
Plain Dutch house, high above the 
street where the figitive king held his 
tawdry imitation court and sickened on 
hope long deferred, came a beautiful 
English lady of rank and refinement, 
bringing love, loyalty and a kingdom. 
Jane Lane plans and her brother ex- 
ecutes a daring kidnapping which shall 
make possible an understanding be- 
tween Charles Stuart and General 
Monk of the Commonwealth. History 
is silent on the manner of this meet- 
ing so momentous to Englishmen. In 
this book romance supplies the link, 
with all the picturesquqe accompani- 
ments of intense love and brave ad- 
venture. Lady Jane’s renuncination for 
her ruler and King Charles’ acceptance 
of the situation when he discovers 
the deception while beautiful do not 
altogether fit the times and the re- 
mainder of the picture. The develop- 
ment throughout is obvious, exciting 
no surprise, but the character drawing 
is most interesting and entertaining. 
(“A Health Unto His Majesty.” By 
Justin McCarthy. George H. Doran 
Company.) 


life in Cork, to prove it. 


“Andrew the Glad” 

There are but few women writers who 
can employ sentiment without becom- 
ing mawkishly sentimental, but Murta 
Thompson Daviess is the exception 
that proves the rule. Her stories are 
usually characterized as “pretty” and 
‘sweet,’ which does not mean that they 
are of the Laura Jean Libby variety. 
They are fresh and clean, with charm- 
ing love-plots and beautiful settings, 
with touches of quaint humor, and ap- 
pealing heroines. Her latest book, “An- 
drew the Glad,” will probably find a 
place on every reading woman's shelf— 
that is, the woman who likes light 
reading. The story is Southern in at- 
mosphere; mellow with the chivalry of 
both the old and new South, with ’pos- 
sum hunts and house parties; and— 
strange note in a Southern novel— 
politics and suffrage to lend a brisker 
breath. It is entertaining—sweetly sen- 
timental—the sort of book to satisfy 
the romantic tastes of a debutante 
without the false glamour of unmoral 
discussions to distort her view. (“‘An- 
drew the Glad.” By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. Bobbs Merrill.) 


“Dame Curtesy” to Hostesses 

Elve Howell Glover, who as “Dame 
Curtesy” already has helped so many 
puzzled hostesses with “Guessing Con- 
tests” and “More Guessing Contests,” 
“Novel Entertainments for Every Day 
in the Year’ and what not, has a new 
bundle of suggestions for “Party Pas- 
times for the Up-to-Date. Hostess.” 
Beginning the round of festivities in 
January with New Year’s, through Feb- 
ruary at Candlemas, Dickens’, Lin- 
coln’s, Washington’s and Longfellow’s 
birthdays, with honors to the sweet St. 











chapter shall commit hari-kari, 


Valentine for boys and girls, youth and 
maid, and men and women grown; in 
March with hints of spring, of Erin’s 
patron saint and Lenten’s sober sea- 
son, in April, belying with merry 
frivolous jest of All Fools’ day the 
solemn gladness of Easter time, the 
dainty suggestiveness of primrose day 
and the universal appeal of Shakes- 
peare’s birthday for’ entertaining; 
throughout the year are ideas clever, 
old and new, for every group of guests; 
for birthdays, holidays and any old 
day; for home or church; for the 
sweet girl graduate, the June bride 
and the new mother and babe, and 
every member of the family and every 
relation of whatever degree. (“ “Dame 
Curtesy’s Party Pastimes.’’ By Elye 
Howell Glover. A. C. McClurg Com- 
pany.) 


Notes From Bookland 

All that you miss in Shakespeare you 
find in Bunyan, to whom the true he- 
roic came quite obviously and natural- 
ly, writes Bernard Shaw in ‘Dramatic 
Opinions.” The world was to him a 
more terrible place than it was to 
Shakespeare; but he saw through it a 
path at the end of which a man might 
look not only forward to the Celestial 
City, but back on his life and Say: 
‘Pho’ with great difficulty I am got 
hither, yet I do not repent me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where 
Iam. My sword I give to him who shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that can get 
them.” The heart vibrates like a bell 
to such an utterance as this: To turn 
from it to “Out, out, brief candle,” and 
“The rest is silent,” and ““We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on; and our 
little life is rounded by a sleep,” is 
to turn from life, strength, resolution, 
morning air and eternal youth, to the 
terrors of a drunken nightmare. 


In ‘The Reef” I} tith Wharton leaves 
behind her the elemental atmosphere 
into which she walked so amazingly 
when she wrote “Ethan Frome” and re- 
turns to the rarefied world with which 
she is more often identified, with its 
certainties of conventions and its ap- 
palling uncertainties of transgression, 
observes Edna Kenton in the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. It will be called a daring 
novel by some minds, who demand that 
a woman who adventures in the first 
go— 
logical outcome—onto the street, or into 
a nunnery when ‘“‘finis” is written. For 
Sophie Viner does no one of these 
things. She merely gives up marrying 


|a@ young man whom she does not love, 


that she may keep unsullied that which 
she has had—her weeks with Darrow, 
and goes to India for the good of her 
pocketbook, with an unpleasant old 
woman whom she has secretaried be- 


fore. But, essentially, it is not a daring | 
| novel 


Apropos of the interest that has re- 
cently been aroused in the projected 
American “Academy of Immortals,” the 
choice of whose members should be 
made in a Similar way to that in vogue 
with the famous French Academy, the 
Putnams have just published a volume 
by George Cary Eggleston, entitled ‘‘The 
American Immortals.” The subjects of 
Mr. Eggleston’s book, however, are not 
taken from the ranks of the notable 
living men and women of today. In- 
stead, as he indicates in the sub-title, 
he has given his readers “the record of 
men who by their achievements in state- 
craft, war, science, literature, art, law 
and commerce have created the Amer- 
ican Republic, and whose names are in- 
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scribed in the Hall of Fame.” The | tutions of the notions of west and cen- 


names chosen are twenty-nine in num- 
ber, commencing with Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, &c., and ending with 
Audubon and Gray. A sketch is given 
of each of these “Immortals,” together 
with a photogravure portrait. 


Admiral A T Mahan, whose latest 
book, “Armaments and Arbitration,” 


tral Europe; a historical account of 
their origin and growth, and a sketch 
of their political parties, and of the 
institutions of local admisinstration. 
There has also been published S. R. 
Crockett’s ‘Patsy’, and in the “Bible 
for Home and School” series, under 
the general editorship of Dr. Shailer. 
Mathews, “The Book of Judges,’ edited 


was published shortly before he sailed | by Edward Lewis Curtis, late Profes- 


for abroad, believes that one of the ef- 
fects of the opening of the Panama 
Canal will be to put an end to the 
dread of Asiatic immigration on the 
Pagific Coast. It will then be possible, 
he notes, to carry shiploads of Euro- 
pean immigrants direct to Pacific ports 
without the tiresome and expensive rail 
journey across the continent. Thus, he 
says, ‘the ground will be filled up—the 
only perfectly sound provision for the 
future.’’ 


Elizabeth R Hunter’s book on “The 
Play of Today” has just been published 
by the John Lane Company. It con- 
sists of “studies in play structure for 
the student and theatergoer,”’ and has 
been endorsed by the Drama League of 
America. Another book appearing at 
the same time is “The Van Eycks and 
Their Art,” by W.H. James Weale, with 
the co-operation of Maurice Brockwell. 
It is in the main a revised and slightly 
abridged edition of the large book on 
“Hubert and John Van Eyck,” publish- 
ed in 1908, and contains numerous il- 
lustrations, 


Innglish counties are gradually being 
pre-empted by novelists. Thomas Hardy 
has made Wessex his own territory; 
Eden Phillpotts has staked off the Dart- 
moor district of Devonshire for his own, 
and now Jeffery Farnol has proved his 
right to the fair County of Kent, “the 
garden of England.” As if to accentuate 
his claim, the author of “The Broad 
Highway” has laid the earlier scenes 
of his forthcoming novel, ‘The Ama- 
teur Gentleman,” in the same county. 
And nothing pleases Mr. Farnol more 
than praise of Kent. “I am glad,” he 
rejoined the other day, when told that 
some American visitors to his favorite 
county had eulogized that as the most 
beautiful district in England. 


Hodder & Stoughton are offering 
$5,000, in four prizes, for the best nov- 
els written by residents of Greater 
Britain; Sir Gilbert Parker will judge 
the Canadian stories, Charles Garvice 
the Australian, A. E. W. Mason the In- 
dian, and Sir Rider Haggard the Afri- 
can. 


Frederick Austin Ogg is the author 
of a new book, “The Governments of 
Europe,” just published by the Mac- 
millans. Mr. Ogg explaints in the pre- 
face to his work that it is an attempt 
“to promote the intelligent, study of 
government by supplying working de- 
scriptions of the governmental systems 
of the various countries of western 
and eastern Europe as they have taken 
form and as they operate at the pres- 
ent day.” To do this he gives a com- 
parative study of the political insti- 


sor of Hebrew Language and Liter- 
ature in Yale University. The volume 
is provided with an introduction, notes, 
bibliography and index, 


“The Story of Panama,” by Farn- 
ham Bishop, son of the secretary of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, will 
soon be published by the Century Com. 
pany. In it is given not only the 
story of the present vast undertaking, 
but the history of the Canal Zone up 
to the time the United States began 
work there. The volume is lavishly 
illustrated. This month a volume of 
the short stories by Jack London, en- 
titled “the Night Born,’ from the title 
of the first stories which are autobio- 
graphie in character, giving the au- 
thor’s experience in out-of-the-way 
parts of the world. Another February 
book is called ‘Pippin’, by a new 
writer, Evelyn Van Buren. It is a 
tale of the London streets, with a 
pretty American actress, stranded in 
the great metropolis, as one of the 
principal characters. 


Charles Rann Kennedy’s one-act play, 
entitled, “The Necessary Evil,” has 
just been published by the Harpers. 
There are only four persons in the 
cast—a musSician, his daughter, his 
son, and a woman of the street. The 
social evil is the theme of the play. 
A novel by Herman Whitaker entitled 
“The Mystery of the Barranca” is pub- 
lished at the same time. It is a story 
of present day Mexico, showing the 
resentment of the Mexicans at the ad- 
vent of the Gringo and his methods. 
“Lyric Diction,” a book for actors, 
singers, and public speakers by Dora 
Duty Jones, with an introduction by 
Madame Melba, is also published. New 
editions are announced of “The Drago- 
man,” by George K. Stiles; ‘‘Chemical 
Phenomena,” by F. Czpapeak; “Micah 
Clarke,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and “In Silk Attire,’ by William Black. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
whose delight in gardens has been por- 
trayed in two of her recent books, is 
now in Bermuda rejoicing in the won- 
derful garden which she has been 
working on for several winters. She 
has no English robin there to beguile 
her hours, as did the little robin she 
tells about in “The Secret Garden,’ but 
in the very plants about her she is re- 
minded of the former robin friend and 
of the book “My Robin,” which she 
wrote about him; for the royalties of 
that very book, it is said, have been 
devoted to the beautifying of her won- 
derful garden in Bermuda. 
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There has been a decided slump in 
trading activities on the Los Angeles 
stock exchange this week, 
with it a decline in the price of many 


securities, more particularly the gil is- | 
It is said to be due to a general | 


sues. 
reaction in stock 
sweeping all over the 


trading which is 
country 


two ago. The first two weeks in Feb- 
ruary had been such record breakers 
for volume of transactions on the local 
excange that a banner month was 
confidently expected, but this week’s 
blight will materially dwarf the month’s 
totals. 

The most notable decline of the week 
was in Union Oil which last week 
was selling for $7 and is now pur- 
chasable at 92 with a promise of sink- 
ing even lower. There seems to be no 
iagical reason for this beyond, possib- 
ly, the fact that the rumor which sent 
the stock up last week to the effect 
that the General Petroleum was to take 
over the Union Frovident, which is 
turn controls the Union Oil sooner 
than had been anticipated, proved 
to be ill founded. There have been 
many transactions in the security, 
however, and it is possible the brokers 
may be wrong in their doleful predic- 
tions. 

Marked activity is also noted in 
Amalgamated Oil which is. selling 
strong at $82%, and in California Mid- 
way at 13% cents. Traders Oil which 
for a time has Jain dormant is now ap- 
pearing on the board every day, sales 
heing consummated around $70. 

In bank notes a new record was set 
this week when ten shares of First 
National changed hands at $730, pos- 
sibly due to the early move to its 
new quarters at Seventh and Spring. 
The previous high water mark for 
this stock was $725. All bank stocks 
are in demand, Central National be- 
ing sought after because of the rumor 
that it may be acquired by the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank. It is under- 
stood that if the banks consolidate 
$225 a share will be paid for all Cen- 
tral National stock. Farmers and Mer- 
chants has appeared on the board every 
day this week, selling around $400 and 
$402. 

In the industrials all is quiet and 
there is a downward tendency with the 
exception of the telephone securities, 
and members of the exchange look 
for the early announcement of a big 
deal along this line becase of the 
eelerity with which the stocks, prefer- 
red and common, are being gobbled 
up. There has heen no rise in the price 
of Home Telephone, preferred selling 
at $28 and common at $10, the same as 
last week, the securities being picked 
vp rather quietly in small lots. Even 
the Seattle and Portland home phone 
stocks are being purchased. Bonds are 
firm with little trading on the ex- 
change. 

The money market is easy. and loans 
ean be negotiated without much dif- 
ficulty providing the applicant is able 
to nyt up acceptable collateral, unen- 
cumbered real estate being preferred. 

Banks and Banking 

It has been -pointed out that the 
money stringency felt so severely in 
parts of Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many. last fall was due primarily to 
hoarding by persons fearful of war. 
Official statistics of the German sav- 
ines banks which have just been pub- 
lished show that withdrawals from the 
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banks as a result of the war panic of 


last November were even larger than 
the withdrawals during the Moroccan 
crisis in 1911. The total withdrawals in 
November are estimated at from $15,- 
000,000 to $17,500,000, as compared with 
about $8,750,000 during the Moroccan 
crisis. Out of thirty-seven of the larg- 
est savings banks, all but eight paid 
out more in November than they took in. 


In a petition filed by the Merchants 
Bank and Trust Company Wednesday 
it was asked that the name of that in- 
stitution might be changed to the Hell- 
man Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, aS Mr. Marco Hellman and Mr. 
Irving Hellman have acquired two- 
thirds ot the capital stock. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

One of the largest syndicate opera- 
tions ever arranged was completed last 
week, when 550 banks and brokerage 
houses in various parts of the wgrld 
subscribed for varying amounts of the 
$126,650,000 of Southern Pacific stock 
to be sold by the Union Pacific next 
month. With the price of the stock 
already on the market hovering around 
101, numerous members of the syndi- 
cate were wondering vesterday if prac- 
tically all of the Union’s holdings 
would not come upon the syndicate. 
Under the agreement made by the man- 
agers and the 550 participants, none of 
the Southern Pacific stock distributed 
can be sold while the syndicate is in 
force, As this expires within fifteen 
days after the date on which the sub- 
scribers must take advantage of their 
right to buy the shares, the released 
stock may begin to come upon the mar- 
ket after April 5. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
as managers, get a further commission 
the 2 per cent allowed them as 
members of the syndicate. 


One of the shareholders of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, who bought his stock 
in the summer of 1911 at $625 a share, 
has figured that after participating in 
all stock offerings since that time he 
has a paper profit of nearly 100 per 
cent. The calculations he applied to 
his holdings—the amount not given— 
were based on the appreciation in value 
of 100 shares bought at the price he 
paid. The investment, arbitrarily con- 
sidered, amounted to $62,500. It was 
inereased later by taking advantage of 
subscription rights of three former sub- 
Sidiaries of the old company to $65,845. 
At the present market price he could 
dispose of his shares for $116,786, mak- 
ing a profit of $50,941, not including 
cash dividends paid in the interim. 
These amounted to $10,865 on 100 
shares, so that the aggregate profit 
would be $61,806 on the investment of 
$62,500. 


Up to 2 p. m., March 38, sealed bids 
will be received by the board of super- 


visors for the Areadia City school dis- 


trict bonds of $25,000, bonds of 1000 
each, bearing 5 per cent interest. Check 
of 4 per cent must accompany bid. 


Petitions are being circulated in 


| Azusa for an election to decide a bond 


issue of $50,000 for a new grammar 
school building. 

Hermosa in considering a bond issue 
of $75,000 for city hall, sewer system, 
fire protection, lighting system, etc, 

Sawtelle has voted $28,000 for pur- 
chasing a site for a civie center, 
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ONESTY and good will are 
the only foundations for 
a lasting enterprise. 

We believe that it is this spirit 
of good will and honest banking 
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this institution to grow to be the 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 

Complete Trust Department 

Safe Deposit Department 
3 Steamship Department 


on Term on Special 
4 7 Savings 3 7 Savings 


Accounts Accounts 


New Account Windows: 
25-26-27-28-29 
Resources Over ....$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


EGURITWY TRvUsT 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—It1st & Spring 


APPOINT US 
GUARDIAN 
Of Your Children 


You can have us appoint- 
ed guardian of your children 
this bank is a good deal 
more trustworthy than an 
individual. We will see to 
your children’s education, 
carry out all of your wishes, 
and be a real friend to your 
child. Money will he paid 
over at stated intervals if de- 
sired. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 
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Things [hat Have 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
015737 

U. 8S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1918. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Parkinson, whoss postoffice address is 
1035 Security Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 7th day of June, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 615787, to purchase the 
NE'%, Section 24, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application. the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of April, 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


try. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
015689 

U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles. Calif., Feb. 18, 19138. 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
M. Garland, whose postoffice address is 
624 Huntington Bldg... Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the lst day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015689, to purchase the W%SEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by apprais2ment, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$120.00, and the land $80.00; that said ap- 


'plicant will offer final proof in support of 


his application and sworn statement on 
the 29th day of April, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase b2fore entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


FRANK BUREN. Register. 


LLY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
H15075 

U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John M. 
Elliott, whose postoffice address is 200 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the lith day of June, 1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015975, to purchase the SWY4NEY, 
SEY4NWY. NYSEY. Section 9, Township 
1 South. Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 38, 1878, and acts 
amendatory known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00. and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 30th day of 
April, 1918, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. . . 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time b>fore patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facets which would defeat the en- 


Graz. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Without Any Inconvenience 


Whatever 
Without any effort, without delay 


You can have all the hot water you 
want, do all your cooking and 
keep your house warm. 


USE L. A. GAS 


With Perfect Service We Please 
Our Customers. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 





Travel 
Luxury 


Santa Fe’s new train to 


San Francisco 


Oakland and Berkeley 


The Saint 


Leaves here 5:15 p. m. daily 


It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous ser- 
vice. 

World-wide travelers say it is superior. 


Road bed oiled—No dust. 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 S. Spring St. 


Phone A 5224, Main 7388, Bway 1559 
Reservations for return trip too 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


I LOO OS" SS" SO 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


J. KE. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S| McKEEH, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


S. FEF. ZOMBRO, President, 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
Capital, $300, 000.00: Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $244,000. 


A. J, WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


S. W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 


Profits, $700,000 
W. A. BONYNGH®, President. — 
(ES NATIONAL BANK a residen 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 





NEWMAN HESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus ‘and 
Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
Wie oS: HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1, 250,000, 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 


1 W HELLMAN, P t. 
PrARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK v. a ROSSETTI, Say 
"| apital, 500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


rr eee ree” 
W. H. HOL : i , 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK oe tick 
2 Tf : : Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
FE. Cor. Third and Spring Profits, $800,000. 





PHONES: 


Home 
69478; 
Main 
2875 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THH FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


VAAN IN| Sok OO 
REAL ESTATE. | 


<a” 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


Entire Basement 651 S. Spring Street 





SECOND SEASON 
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The Mission Play 
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Dramatic and Picturesque 


Reincarnation of 


Franciscan Romance and Glory 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o’clock 


Excepting Monday 


wo LHe... 


Mission Play House 
SAN GABRIEL 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 


ing performances from Los Angeles. 


(MAIN STREET ENTRANCE) 


Pacific Electric Railway 


SAYS (HICAGO 


SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT 
a ee 


Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


and connecting enroute with 
sleeper to 


DENVER 


An excellent train for your next 
Hastern trip. 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 
PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 


AKE CITY 


AS 
THROUGH Sait 
“sav Lake Route: Union Paciric- NORTHWESTERN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Loeated amid surroundings that breathe 
rest and contentment, Finely parked 
grounds, massed with gorgeous flowers 
and foliage, well kept roads and walks, 
splendid beach, golf links, tennis courts 
and polo fields combine to make Coronado 
an ideal resort. Recorded observations 
show Coronado’s climate the most equablile 
et --» in the world. 

Write for Booklet 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
334 South Spring Street. 


Hotel del Coronado 


American Plan, $4 per day and upward 


Santa Catalina Island, —_ Daily Service 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF, TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
tally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


, . Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 


s 





New Pumps 





--- Lhe last word in Footwear 
Fashions. 


--- Tailored pumps for street wear in a 
half-dozen or more different leathers and 
shades, so you can have the same model 
in shades to match various costumes. 
---Evening slippers, too, in which the same model 
is made up in velours, satins and various leathers. 
---Cut No. [---Colonial effect in patent colt or dull calf, $4, 


---Cut No, 2---Another Colonial pump in velvet, and black 
or brown suede, $4. (Main Floor) 


---The service that Bullock’s shoe store is rendering is surprising and 


delighting women--- 

---"‘Style in Footwear” the slogan--- 

---Perfect fitting a feature--- 

---It is a store devoted to the satisfaction of customers--- 


---See the new Spring Shoes that are being shown now--- 
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